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THE TWILIGHT OF THE PARTIES 


‘eminent Indian, discussing the political prospects of his 
iitry with a group of Englishmen, expressed the opinion that 
‘development of a two-party system was essential to the 
ective working of representative institutions in India. Asked 
he held this opinion, he said that historically the two-party 
tem had proved necessary in England; and what was good 
ough for England was good enough for India. Pressed to say 
P what lines he envisaged any possible development of two 
ties out of the chaos of classes and creeds and castes and 
tions which make up British India, he suggested tentatively 
fat the dividing line might prove to be the natural opposition 
tween the rural and the urban interests and outlook. Except 
bly in industrialised Bombay, he regarded this division as a real 
id natural one, cutting across the whole field of Indian life, and 
‘ined perhaps to become politically its dominant characteristic. 
’ It is perfectly true, of course, that the opposition between 
n and country has sometimes crystallised mand in the 
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form of parties. The difficulty is that in the modern world the 
country appears rarely to be strong enough to hold its own 
effectively in the struggle. South Africa is the exception ; but 
there the circumstances are unusual, and it so happens that the 
racial lines run roughly parallel with the social division. But in 
Canada, the United States, and Australia, even under the pressure 
of deep-seated and long-standing grievances, the farming interest 
has not been able to do more than add a rather ineffective minority 
party to the political machine. Further, in this country at 
any rate, the division itself is becoming obscured. The country 
landlord is, as often as not, himself a manufacturer. Modem 
mechanised agriculture tends to become simply another form of 
industry. And generally the interests of town and country are 
rapidly becoming connected by so many intricate links that it 
will soon be impossible to treat them as really separate. This is 
particularly evident in this country, because it is so small. But 
in other civilised modern States also the same causes are working 
under more or less the same conditions ; and they will produce the 
same results. 

The obliteration of party lines is an obvious feature of con- 
temporary British politics. The significant fact is that the new 
divisions which are constantly revealing themselves have no 
apparent meaning—they follow no recognisable lines. It is 
almost impossible to state in words, now that Mr. Baldwin has 
abandoned the Referendum, what is the difference in political 
theory between his followers and Lord Beaverbrook’s. If there 
is any difference it must be one of accent or emphasis. The late 
Lord Oxford always maintained that he was quite as good a 
Radical as Mr. Lloyd George; and he could at least claim in 
support of his contention that the ground of the post-war quarrel, 
at any rate, was Mr. Lloyd George’s association with Conserva- 
tives. The moderate Labour man would deny with warmth that 
he was any less sincere in his Socialism than Mr. Maxton ;. yet 
the proposals of the Labour Left as explained by Sir Oswalé 
Mosley are much more favourably regarded by the Liberals than 
by the Labour Centre, and this although the Liberal group is 
popularly supposed to be rather to the right of the Labour Centre. 

The picture presented at the moment by the party system is 
that of a kaleidoscope in which the various pieces jostle each 
other in seemingly quite meaningless juxtapositions, forming 
combinations also without meaning and continually changing. 
The inference to be drawn from this is surely that the two-party 
system has not been violently destroyed by a sudden catastrophe. 
It has not fallen, like a tower. It is just withering away, and the 
new forms have not grown up. This is not in itself a matter for 
tears. The two-party system is not, as old-fashioned people 
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are fond of saying, a ‘natural’ system. There is nothing par- 
ticularly ‘ natural ’ about it. They mean only that it is the system 
to which they are accustomed. It is, in fact, a rare phenomenon 
which can work satisfactorily only in rather exceptional circum- 
stances. It is open to argument whether it ever has existed in its 
perfect form, except for a relatively short time in England. 
Most of the Continental imitations have been palpable imitations : 
the two ‘ parties ’ have been mere factions without any real roots 
in principle. The great apparent parallel, the American two- 
party system, is really no parallel at all. For the American 
‘parties ’ have for years been nothing but machines ; if, indeed, 
they were ever much else. Any great question of principle like 
Prohibition cuts right across these so-called ‘ party’ lines: there 
are ‘ Wet’ Republicans as well as ‘ Dry’; ‘ Dry’ Democrats as 
well as ‘ Wet.’ 

If it is not necessary to lament over-much the passing of the 
old system, so it seems at least unreasonable to despair too soon 
of the possibilities of the new. The ‘ group’ system is replacing 
the‘ party ’’ system. A ‘ party’ system is a tidy arrangement of 
great blocks of politicians roughly bound together by common 
agreement on certain general political principles. A ‘group’ 
system is an untidy mosaic of small bodies of politicians bound 
together by some common interest. This interest may be a 
principle of general application; but more often it will be a 
particular ‘concern,’ the desire to see some specific reform 
undertaken or some definite set of interests championed. That 
is why ‘ groups ’ have been able to exist in the past in the bosom 
of parties—accepting rather indifferently their outlook, while 


agitating eagerly for the causes in which they happened to be 
themselves particularly interested. 

This is a very important attribute of ‘ groups,’ for it makes a 
form of combination possible which the ‘ party,’ except shame- 
facedly, can scarcely attempt. A Free Trader cannot honestly 
enter a Government which he knows is bent on an orgy of Pro- 
tection. He cannot have anything to do with it. But he can 
honestly accept office as the leader of a group bent on electoral 
teform in a Government pledged to electoral reform and pledged 
also to let the tariff question alone. He can do this though he 
knows many of his colleagues to be convinced Protectionists. A 
Roman Catholic cannot consent to take office in a Government 
bent on a campaign for the destruction of Roman Catholic 
schools. But he can quite well serve in a Government which he 
knows is not going to do anything of that kind and is going to do 
something that he earnestly desires to see done. It matters 
nothing to him that his colleagues are Protestants, or Jews, or 
atheists. And this is the sort of way in which the ‘ group ’ system 
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must work. The individual ‘ group ’ can never hope to govern in 
its own right : it will never be large enough. It will govern, if at 
all, by combination—that is, by compromise. An honest man 
will not consent to compromise on matters of principle; but 
there is no reason why he should not be willing to compromise on 
matters which cannot strictly be said to be questions of principle 
at all. There may be very good reasons why he should. 

So defined, the advantages of the group system, a system 
rooted and grounded in compromise, seem, on paper at any rate, 
singularly clear in days like these. For in part the evident decay 
of the party system is due to the fact that it is almost impossible 
to apply it effectively to the problems of the day. On the simpler 
issues of other days—the extension of the-franchise, Home Rule, 
Disestablishment, even Free Trade and Protection in its earlier, 
simpler form—it was possible for the wayfaring man, reasonably 
intelligent and tolerably well informed, to make up his mind. 
He could say ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’ to these questions with some con- 
fidence that he understood what he was talking about and could 
give some fair grounds for the faith that was in him. But howis 
he to say what is the best way of handling the unemployment 
problem, or which is the most desirable form of Constitution for 
India, or whether import boards or a wheat quota are things to 
be desired, or how the activities of the League of Nations can 
most profitably be developed ? All these questions require, even 
to understand them, a fair amount of specialised, if not abso- 
lutely technical, knowledge; and even then the answers can 
scarcely take the form of ‘ Yes’ or‘ No.’ It is almost impossible, 
that is to say, to make them into party questions. The group 
system will not make it possible to answer ‘ Yes ’ or ‘ No’ to them, 
What it will do will be to enable the plain man to choose for him- 
self which particular action in the vast confused front really 
interests and concerns him, and, by concentrating his energy on 
this, to play his legitimate part as an intelligent citizen in the 
public life of his country effectively and with knowledge. 

The popular prejudice against the group system is based on 
the belief that it will not work, or that it will work only very 
badly. This, in so far as it is not a complete delusion, is a gross 
exaggeration of the known facts. France has lived for the last 
sixty years under a group system. It has undoubtedly worked. 
It is said that the result has been an interminable series of feeble 
incompetent Administrations which are no sooner in the saddle 
than they fall off. 


One moment, and a kingdom topples down, 
Like an old woman. 


But this very current notion is really a gross exaggeration. Some 
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of the modern French Governments—M. Waldeck Rousseau’s 
before the war, M. Poincaré’s since—have been long-lived even 
by English standards. Some, like M. Caillaux’s just before the 
war and M. Briand’s celebrated Government which crushed the 
threatened railway strike, have been as vigorous and able 
Administrations as any that have existed anywhere. The case 
of Germany is perhaps still more striking. The wretched German 
Republic, overloaded with debts, detested by a great and in- 
fluential mass of its subjects, harassed by every kind of trouble 
at home and abroad, has had to work through a parliamentary 
system which looks like the group system gone mad. There are 
at present, I believe, twenty-three ‘ parties’ in the German 
Reichstag: I think there have never been since 1918 less than 
fourteen, and they have frequently, and often at critical times, 
displayed a singularly obstinate spirit of faction. Yet the 
Republic has survived these twelve miserable years. It may be 
said—and it is true—that it has survived in spite of, and not 
because of, its ‘ groups.’ It has been saved by three men—Ebert, 
Stresemann, and Hindenburg. But the point is not that the 
‘groups,’ in the worst circumstances well conceivable, have not 
saved the State, but that even in these circumstances a deplorably 
bad type of ‘ group’ system has continued to function. The 
wheels have not stopped. The notion, that is to say, that a 
group system is unworkable is simply untrue. It is perfectly 
workable. 

The problem is how to make it work well. Mr. Ramsay Muir 
some years ago proposed a scheme of reforms designed to make 
Parliament safe for a three-party system ; but they apply equally 
well, or perhaps better, to a fully developed group system. 
Summarised very briefly, his suggestions are that the Cabinet 
should abandon its practice of treating Parliament as very little 
more than a registry for its decrees; that it should no longer 
insist that its major Bills must be passed practically without 
alterations, on pain of instant dissolution if they are not ; that 
Parliament should be given a free hand to propose and make 
such amendments as it sees fit in Government measures, and even 
to reject them altogether if it likes; and that the Government 
should accept the result and loyally abide by it and act on it. 
Finally, that, regarding itself as the trustee of the nation, the 
Government should not resign except upon defeat on a direct 
vote of confidence. 

These proposals have in their favour common sense—for if 
they could be judged in an atmosphere free from the prejudice 
which surrounds these questions they would almost certainly be 
endorsed : constitutional right, for the powers which the Govern- 
ment nowadays claims and exercises are in reality a late usurpa- 
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tion : and the sort of justice which is a by-product of the honest 
recognition of realities. They have against them the vanity and 
self-conceit. which makes any Government cling to any shred of 
power which it possesses even when it has become a nuisance 
to itself: the timidity and inertia which is a characteristic of 
all large mixed assemblies (the British Parliament not wholly 
excluded): and the rooted distrust of the British public for 
anything which looks like an ingenious theory. The more 
ingenious the theory is, the greater the mistrust of it. 

With great prescience, Mr. Ramsay Muir’s popular pamphlet 
Robinson the Great was published just about the time of the last 
General Election. The situation which resulted from that 
election presented an opportunity such as has never occurred 
before, and may never occur again, for the quiet realisation of 
the minor revolution which Mr. Muir advocated. In a time of 
profound depression a weak Government was returned to office— . 
and to limited power ; with no majority of its own in the House, 
with an abnormally large number of untried and inexperienced 
Ministers, and with a number of tasks ahead of it of enormous 
public importance, but not of the kind which give rise to violent 
party strife. It might have seemed that no circumstances more 
favourable for the quiet return to Parliament of some of its lost . 
power could well be imagined. There were moments (Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald’s exhortation to Parliament to consider 
itself a ‘Council of State’ was one) when the consummation 
in some form. of Mr. Muir’s reforms seemed imminent. In a 
very vacillating, half-hearted way, there have been faint move- 
ments attempted in this direction. The Two-Party negotiations 
behind the scene on unemployment, the abortive Ullswater 
Committee on Electoral Reform, and the Three-Party representa- 
tion at the Indian Conference are examples. But on the whole 
it cannot be denied that Ministers have preferred to leave a 
tremendous and pressing problem unsolved, to ruin the credit 
and prestige of the great movement of which they are the repre- 
sentatives, and to condemn themselves to the thankless labour 
of men struggling with tasks too great for them under impossible 
conditions, rather than surrender powers which no modern 
Government ought to possess, or share responsibilities which no 
Government is strong enough to bear unaided. 

It is worth remarking, in passing, that even in these circum- 
stances the group system has not worked as its critics assume it 
will work. There has been no succession of weak Governments 
constantly overthrown by combinations of hostile groups. The 
group system has saved the Government. What has happened 
has been that whenever the Government’s life has been in danger, 


individual members have, so to speak, ‘flaked off’ from the 
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various groups and by voting for measures of which they secretly, 
and sometimes quite openly, disapproved have kept the Govern- 
ment in being. But it is clearly a miserable method. Even as 
a temporary expedient it is very objectionable ; as a permanent 
‘ system ’ it is quite intolerable. 

The truth is that the system under which we are living is a 
bad hybrid—a mixture of the party system and the group system 
which combines almost all the worst features of both with hardly 
any of the solid advantages of either. The first thing to be done 
is to get the corpse of the deceased party system decently interred. 
The late Lord Haldane once said to me that he thought it certain, 
not merely that the existing Labour Party would break up into 
groups, but that the present Conservative Party would do so also. 
I doubted the suggestion at the time, and I doubt it a little still. 
But I do not doubt that it would be for the good of the country, 
because it would make for honester politics, if the Conservative 
Party in its present form were to break up. I cannot see what 
public advantage is gained by calling things which are wholly 
different by the same name. Between the Diehards, the Con- 
servative Right Wing, of whom the late Duke of Northumberland 
was so characteristically a representative, and the progressive 
young Conservative members known to mockers during Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government as the Y.M.C.A., there is hardly anything 
in common, On practically every first-class controversial issue 
of the present day these two groups, if they were allowed to vote 
freely, would be found in opposite lobbies: Why, then, should 
they continue to appear before the public under the same banner ? 
It is a kind of fraud upon the electors. Similarly, I think it 
would be a good thing from the public’s point of view if the Press 
Lords’ new party could be split off definitely from the old Toryism, 
with which it has really nothing to do. The difference between 
the economic theory of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook may 
and does tax the power of the nicest theological eye to discern. 
But the forces behind them are quite different and have different 
ultimate aims. The Press Lords’ party is a ‘ big business’ party 
marching under the gonfalon of a jingo Imperialism; it has 
scarcely anything in common with the older Toryism of Society, 
the Services, and the great landlords. Their aims are different. 
The new party cares little or nothing for the institutions for which 
the older Conservatives fought so resolutely—the Church, the 
Land, and the Trade. Though they both say ‘ Protection,’ it 
is not certain that they mean in their hearts the same thing. 
The commercial Protection of the new Conservatism may possibly 
not prove compatible with the agrarian Protection, for which 
the older Conservative still sighs; and the shrewder farmers 
suspect this. The leaders of the Farmers’ Union do not believe 
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that Empire Free Trade will really benefit them ; and they may 
be right. But, finally, there is no evidence that the new party 
is really Conservative at all in the sense of being averse from 
change. On the contrary, it appears to be ready to face light- 
heartedly very revolutionary changes ; and if it be argued that 
it is doing this to ‘conserve’ the Empire, the answer appears 
to be that it is changing completely the character of the Empite 
in so doing. 

There appears to be no necessity to urge upon the Liberal 
Party the advantages of division. But it would be a public gain 
if the Labour Party could be compelled by internal dissension, 
and perhaps some external defeats, to recognise itself as what it 
really is, a combination of at least two and perhaps three groups— 
each important, each entitled to its full weight in the public 
counsels, but none of them singly, nor all of them together, 
entitled to dictate to the rest of the community nor to assume that 
the other sections which compose it are of no account. The body 
of the party system buried, the next necessity is to exorcise its 
ghost ; to persuade the bigger groups, that is to say, to abandon 
their present secret hopes that somehow they may at some time 
swell and become parties again—possibly even (who can tell ?) 
with an absolute majority. An effective end to these yearnings 
‘would be the long overdue reform of the electoral system—in any 
case essential if the group system is to become an accomplished 
fact. Proportional representation would of course end these 
ambitions for ever. One of the main reasons animating the stolid 
opposition to it is the knowledge that it would stabilise their 
groups. 

The total destruction of a group would become a practical 
impossibility : as there are always some Liberals in the country, 
so there would always be some Liberals in Westminster. The 
action of the Alternative Vote would also tend to stabilise the 
groups (though by no means so relatively rigidly as proportional 
representation). But a condition of the acceptance of either 
system is probably the definite abandonment by the politicians 
of the ideas of the old party system. So long as they are still 
‘ thinking of the “ Old Un ”’ nothing is likely to be done. But 
when once they cease doing so, and an intelligent, though inex- 
perienced, electorate is faced with the group system as an accom- 
plished fact, then it may be possible to secure a public demand for 
reforms such as Mr. Muir has suggested, which neither the vanity 
of Governments nor the natural inertia and conservatism of 
Parliament itself will be able to resist. It may even be possible 
to use for this purpose certain strong currents of public opinion 
which are at present running to waste, if not worse. 

There is one large body of public opinion which, exasperated 
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beyond measure by the apparent impotence and futility of politics 
at Westminster, is becoming hostile to parliamentary institutions 
altogether. It is growing daily, and becoming every day more 
outspoken. Shopkeepers and the smaller sort of business men, 
suffering from the bad times, are its chief recruits ; and so long as 
the slump lasts it will probably continue to grow. It is unlikely 
ever to become so large or so powerful as to be a positive danger 
to parliamentary government ; and if it did, it would be crushed 
by the stolid common sense of the rest of the community. The 
great strike proved that no one body of opinion, however well 
organised and powerful, will be suffered in this country to impose 
its will by force on the community. It is not the less deplorable 
to see such a quantity of quite valuable energy and public spirit 
wasting itself on a purely barren protest. 

Another even larger body, in which the women electors prob- 
ably predominate, regards the present scene at Westminster with 
bewilderment and perplexity rather than with downright anger. 
This body is acquiring the habit—dquite intelligible from its own 
point of view—of throwing its weight solidly, whenever it gets 
the chance, on the side of the largest group in the hope of turning 
it into a party. It probably does not attend much to the pro- 
gramme of the group in question. It wants a stable Government 
with a sufficient majority. Mr. Baldwin owed his return to 
power in 1924 very largely to the support of these voters. The 
Labour Party made a bid for their support in 1929, with their 
cry for ‘ an absolute majority ’ which would put them in power as 
well .as office ; and they got a good deal, though not quite enough. 
The Liberals get almost no support from this body of opinion, 
because their group is too small to encourage the illusion that they 
might form a stable Government. The Communists get none 
at all: that is one additional reason why, even with a brilliant 
candidate like Mr. Gallacher, and in circumstances very favour- 
able to them, they make such a miserable showing at the polls. 
For no one believes in the possibility of a Communist Government. 

What these voters do not realise is that it is not possible to 
turn a group—even a large group—into a party Government of 
the old type in this simple way. The party system, for good and 
evil, is dead. A Government returned to power in this way will 
do one of two things. If it is self-conscious and realises that it is 
returned not to do anything in particular but just to be a Govern- 
ment, then it will endeavour conscientiously to do nothing at all— 
an ambition in which the last Baldwin Government very nearly 
succeeded. If it happens, on the other hand, to be guided by 
masterful and somewhat unscrupulous men, it may elect to turn 
a blind eye to the fact that it has been placed in power by the 
votes of thousands of people who are either indifferent to or 
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absolutely hostile to its programme. It will proceed to use its 
majority to force its programme upon a country which probably 
desires nothing less. And that will be not the less a tyranny 
because it will be effected according to the strict letter of the 
Constitution. 

But if these and other bodies of opinion could be presented with 
the group system in being, it is probable that they would unite, 
with the practical instinct of Englishmen, in insisting that the 
conditions should be so altered as to make it work satisfactorily. 
And why not ? Our fathers won the just admiration of mankind 
by the skill and courage and energy with which they forged and 
wielded the political weapons suited to. the conditions of their 
times. Why should we think, or allow others to think, that we 
ourselves lack either the skill, the courage, or the energy to fashion 
the very different weapons required by the totally different cir- 
cumstances of our time ? 

STUART HODGSON, 





OVER-PRODUCTION AND CURRENCY 


I 


WE used to be told that the real wealth of the world consisted 
in goods, not in money, which was merely a means of exchange, 
and that a community could only advance its material prosperity 
by increasing its production of goods. Now we are told that 
this situation of distress and comparative poverty in which a 
considerable part of the world finds itself is due to over-production. 
To an amateur in economics this seems puzzling. But it some- 
times helps to understand a problem if we can reduce its terms to 
a very simple example. 

Let us follow this method and imagine an isolated community, 
the members of which eat nothing but oatmeal, and wear nothing 
but boots—like a sort of simplified Scotchman—and have no 
other wants. Part of them, it is to be supposed, will devote 
themselves to growing oats ; the others to raising cows or pigs 
or some other leather-producing animal. To avoid complication 
we will suppose that the oat-growers turn their harvest into meal 
by their own labour, and that the cowkeepers make the hides of 
their beasts into boots. The oat-growers will have to produce 
enough meal to feed the cowkeepers as well as themselves, and 
the cowkeepers in their turn will provide boots for the whole 
population. Can over-production have evil results in such a 
community ? Suppose that the oat-growers, by increased labour, 
by bringing more ground under tillage, or in some other way, 
keep on increasing their harvest. When everyone has had as 
much as they can eat there is still a surplus. If the community 
is absolutely isolated there will be nothing to do but to throw it 
away. Even so there is no harm done except that presumably 
there has been wasted labour and people have worked when they 
might have been idle. If the community has neighbours, the 
surplus oatmeal can be dumped on to them for what it will fetch. 
You may say, what shall be taken in exchange, since ex hypothesi 
the exporters have no use for anything but oatmeal or boots and 
already have too much oatmeal? First of all, they can take 
boots. But what if the cowkeepers also reach the stage of over- 
production, so that they can supply every person with a new pair 
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of boots a week and still have some left over? Then there will 
be boots to export as well as oatmeal. Well, they can then export 
both, if their neighbours will take them. It is true they can get 
no immediate return, for they want nothing else. But by some 
rudimentary form of international finance they can dispose of 
their surplus oatmeal and boots on credit, taking an obligation 
to pay them back at some future date, possibly with interest, 
That will give them a reserve fund, on which they can draw in 
case their own supplies run short in future. You may say this 
cannot go on for ever. Possibly not, but it can go on for a long 
time. The reserve fund may grow so large that the lenders or 
their happy descendants may be able to supply their wants 
completely from the claims which they have established on their 
neighbours, and to cease growing oatmeal or raising cattle them- 
selves, and live a life of complete leisure. Or if they do not do 
this entirely they may do it in part, and to that extent they will 
get some good out of their over-production, if leisure is good, 
But even if they never have the need or the wish to draw on their 
reserve fund, but go on producing for themselves all they can 
possibly consume, there is no harm done. Materially speaking, 
they are as well off as they can be. 

It would seem in this simple example that over-production 
can have no harmful result—certainly that it cannot lead to 
poverty or distress—so long as it is over-production all round, 
But let us take another case and suppose that, because the growing 
of oats is a more pleasant or easier or a more highly honoured 
occupation than the keeping of cows, the number and effort of 
the people employed in oat-growing comes greatly to exceed the 
numbers and effort of the cowkeepers—with the result that more 
and more oats are produced but fewer and fewer boots. From 
this it will presumably result that the quantity of oats demanded 
in exchange for a pair of boots will gradually increase, and that 
it may come about that the oat-growers, or many of them, may 
find their utmost exertion inadequate to produce enough surplus 
oats to purchase their requirements in the way of boots. In 
this way that part of the population, at any rate, will be distressed 
by being insufficiently shod. The bootmakers, on the other hand, 
will get all the oats they need and will also supply themselves 
with boots. But it may be that in such discouraging circum- 
stances some of the oat-growers will acquire the habit of wearing 
their boots into holes or even going barefoot. In the latter 
instance they will no longer have any incentive to produce more 
oats than they can consume themselves, and eventually the 
number of boot wearers may so diminish that the bootmakers 
may have difficulty in finding people to buy even their scanty 
production of boots, and may have to offer their boots for less 
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and less oats, and so themselves in turn fall into distress and the 
state of being unfed while the rest of the population will be 
unshod. Here we have a case where there is maladjustment of 
effort. At first there is over-production in one line and under- 
production in another, with the immediate result that the pro- 
ducers of the first line are distressed and under-supplied, and 
with the ultimate result that their demands are discouraged 
by the difficulty of fulfilment, and so consumption of the second 
line falls off and distress spreads to the producers of that 
line also. 

If it is permissible to generalise on so simple an example, our 
conclusion would be that it is not conceivable that economic 
distress can result from the general over-production of all articles, 
but that over-production of one line of goods, which is not 
balanced by a corresponding increase of production in other 
lines, may very likely lead to distress among producers of the 
first line, and that in time this may react on the producers of 
the other lines also through bringing about a reduction of demand 
and that a general falling off in material prosperity may ensue. 
To put it another way—over-production cannot lead to economic 
distress so long as it is general and takes place in all lines at once 
and more or less to the same extent. At worst it is a wasting of 
effort. But unbalanced production—that is, over-production in 
one line or more, which is not accompanied by a similar increase 
of production in other lines—may easily have harmful results and 
lead to an all-round decrease of prosperity. 

One may speculate whether this—that is to say, an unbalanced 
production—is not the cause of some of the present economic 
evils. The index of over-production in any particular line or 
lines is to be found in the range of prices. When the price of an 
article goes on falling, not necessarily in terms of money, but 
telatively to the prices of other articles, it may fairly be con- 
cluded that that article is being relatively over-produced. Unless 
there is (as there may be in individual cases) some special explana- 
tion, such as an increase in the natural supply, which permanently 
reduces the relative cost of a particular article, 

It was pointed out three years ago that the relative prices of 
most foodstuffs—especially cereals—had been steadily declining 
for a number of years. This has continued since. As the 
production of food is easily the largest and most important 
industry in the world, it would not be surprising if over-production 
in that particular line had come to have not only the primary 
effect of producing distress among the producers of food—that 
is, the farming community—but also the secondary effect of 
causing distress among the producers of other lines by reason 
of the falling-off in the demand of the food-producers for other 
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articles. Such an effect may well spread from one class to anotha 
until it reaches everybody. 

It may be said, the matter will right itself; only leave 
economic laws to work. If foodstuffs are too cheap in relation 
to other products, less of them will soon be produced, and a 
certain number of those now employed in producing foodstuffs 
will turn to other lines and production on these lines will be 
increased, while that of foodstuffs is lessened. Gradually the 
balance between foodstuffs and other commodities will be righted 
and production will be balanced. In theory this should so work 
out, and probably will eventually. But we must not overlook 
the ‘fact that people cannot or will not change their occupation 
very readily—certainly not in a year or two, sometimes not fora 
generation or two—although their occupation may have become 
comparatively unprofitable. There may be delay, therefore, in 
the transfer of energy to other lines, which is necessary if we are 
to get a better balancing of production. In the meantime there 
will be economic distress and discouragement among the producers 
of the line which has been over-produced. This will lead them, 
not to change their occupation, but to restrict their consumption 
of other lines, and the immediate result may be an all-round 
decrease of production rather than a rebalancing of it. 


II 


There is another factor in the present situation which not 
only has effects of its own, but also has a very important bearing 
on the matter of redistributing production. That factor is the 
effect of falling money prices. The quantitative theory of money, 
as it is called, is now coming into favour again. In general terms 
this may be stated as follows. Money prices are determined by 
the relation between the quantity of currency available and the 
quantity of goods to the exchange of which money is applied. 
If currency is abundant and exchangeable goods scarce, prices 
will be high. If currency is scarce and exchangeable goods 
plentiful, prices will be low. When the amount of currency 
available is increasing faster than the amount of exchangeable 
goods, prices have a tendency to rise. When the reverse is the 
case, they have a tendency to fall. 

Now, the currency of the civilised world has for some time 
past been on a gold basis, which means, again broadly speaking, 
that the amount of currency is determined by the amount of 
gold available as backing for the currency. There are, of course, 
other factors of variation—¢.g., the proportion of gold which is 
considered to be necessary to back a certain amount of currency 
may vary from one time to another ; but, in a general way, the 
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governing factor will be the supply of gold, assuming that gold 
is the sole recognised currency basis. 

According to this theory, the world was in an era of falling 
prices some forty years ago because the production of exchange- 
able goods had overtaken and passed the production of gold, and 
therefore the amount of currency available was falling relatively 
to the amount of exchangeable goods available. It was this 
condition of things which led to the demand. for bimetallism. 
This was especially strong in the United States, which at that 
time was a debtor country, paying its debts in produce, and 
therefore suffering most from falling prices. The discovery of 
the South African goldfields and their rapid advance into a large 
production reversed the situation. For the time being the supply 
of gold advanced more rapidly, relatively speaking, than the 
supply of goods, and an era of rising prices set in. 

During the war the gold standard was practically abandoned 
as far as Europe was concerned. Most countries in varying 
degrees issued paper currency in huge quantities, without regard 
to the gold backing which they had for it. The natural result 
of this was a tremendous rise in prices. Since the war the principal 
countries have been gradually getting back onto a gold basis, 
in most cases after a devaluation of.their issued paper currency. 
While the proportion of gold backing required for a certain 
amount of currency is now perhaps less exacting than it was 
before the war, a substantial gold backing is now considered 
essential, and it may be said that once more, as far as.the civilised 
world is concerned; it is the amount of gold available which 
determines the amount of currency available. 

But during the past ten years the capacity of the world for 
the production of goods has increased enormously. The progress 
of mechanisation, which is now being applied to agriculture as 
well as to manufacture, and the extensive development of power, 
seem to have removed the limits on production which existed 
previously. Production used to depend mainly on man-power. 
Now it is coming to depend more and more on machines and 
electricity. 

Consequently we appear now to have reached the stage 
where the capacity for the production of goods is increasing 
faster than the supply of currency available for their exchange. 
For the gold supplies of the world have not been increasing in 
the same ratio as the production of goods. Nor does it seem 
likely that they will do so. The South African production will 
shortly be on the down grade, in default of new discoveries ; 
and, as this constitutes half the world’s production of gold, it is 
not likely that any increased production elsewhere from known 
sources will do more than make up the South. African decrease, 
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if, indeed, it does as much as this. It is likely, therefore, if the 
quantitative theory of money is correct, that the world is faced 
with a long era of falling prices. For the supply of currency, 
being based on the gold supply, will be rigid or may even shrink, 
while the supply of goods is elastic, in consequence of the great 
productive capacity which now exists, and will always tend to 
rise whenever circumstances will allow. 

It may be said, what harm will be done, even if money prices 
go back to the pre-war level or lower still? After all, the impor- 
tant thing is the supply of goods, and if there are plenty of these 
it does not matter whether they are exchanged at high money 
prices or at low money prices. It comes to the same thing in 
the end. The answer is that the end may be a long time in 
coming, and that in the meantime, and until money prices are 
stabilised, whether it be at a high or a low figure, there are very 
important differences to the world involved in the question 
whether prices are rising or falling. 

In the first place, during an era of falling prices the burden 
on the community of those whom the Socialists call ‘ drones,’ 
and the French more politely call ‘ rentiers,’ is increased. During 
an era of rising prices it is diminished. The obligation of the 
productive community to the rentiers—considering them for a 
moment as a separate element, though of course, in fact, a great 
number of people are both producers and rentiers—is measured 
in terms of currency, and not of goods. This applies both to 
interest and to repayment of capital. If over a period of years 
a definite amount of currency comes to be worth twice the 


amount of goods at the end of the period that it was at’ the 
—that is, if prices have fallen by 50 per cent.—then 
the productive community has to supply the rentiers with twice 
as much goods to discharge its obligation to them as it would 
have if prices had remained stable. If the contrary process 
takes place and money prices rise during the period so that they 
are twice as high at the end of it as they were at the beginning, 
then the rentier can only demand from the productive community 
half the goods he would have been able to demand if prices had 
remained stable, or a quarter of those that he would be able to 
demand in the case first quoted. By the inflation followed by 
the devaluation of their currency the Germans have practically 
wiped out the whole obligation of their community to supply 
goods to the rentier class as it existed before the war. 
French by a similar process, but not carried to the same trill 
have reduced their obligations to their pre-war rentier class by 


four-fifths, 


Evidently, therefore, it makes a great difference both to 
those who as rentiers have to receive and to those who as debtors 
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have to pay whether prices are rising or falling over a long era. 
The balance of interest in the case of an individual will depend 
on whether he is mainly a rentier or mainly a producer. The 
‘same in the case of nations. In the early nineties, for example, 
the United States, which owed enormous debts abroad and was a 
great producer of raw materials (which are first to be affected 
by falling prices), was most severely hit by the conditions then 
. Now that those conditions seem likely to be repeated 
the United States is a great creditor instead of a great debtor, 
and its national interest may be quite different from what it 
was then. Other countries also may have had their position in 
the matter reversed, or at any rate much modified. 
The above effect of rising or falling prices is an important one. 
But there is another still more important, especially in present 
conditions, In an era of falling prices it is a fact, confirmed by 


‘observation as well as by theory, that business tends to stagnate, 
‘while in an era of rising prices it tends to be brisk. This does 
not mean that during an era of falling prices there will bea 
continuous slump, nor that during a period of rising prices there 
will be a continuous boom. For, apart from other factors which 
May enter into the question, both booms and slumps usually 
exaggerate themselves, with the consequence of reactions more 
or less prolonged, which will be felt, in spite of general conditions. 
But it does mean that in an era of falling prices the periods of 
business stagnation and depression are likely to exceed in number 
and length the periods of activity, and vice versd that in an era of 
Tising prices periods of business activity are likely to predominate. 
The reason for this is plain. When prices are falling, and seem 
likely to continue to fall, most people will hold off buying as far 
as they can, on the consideration that they will probably be able 
to get the same thing cheaper later on, and that if they buy now 
they will have something which is diminishing in value. Nor 
will they be anxious to engage in new enterprises of a productive 
fature. For they will feel that their capital costs will be high, 
and if the business proves profitable others will come into the 
field at a later date and at a less capital cost. When prices are 
rising, and are expected to rise still further, all this is reversed. 
People are inclined to buy at once for fear of having to pay more 
later on. Similarly they are ready to engage in new productive 
enterprises. In both matters there is a solid ground of reason 
for the attitude taken, and apart from this there is the psycho- 
logical factor to be considered: ‘When prices are rising most 
people are optimistic; when they are falling most people are 
pessimistic. 

Assuming that it is the interest of the world to encourage the 


production of goods, it would seem to follow that, if we have to 
Vor. CIX—No. 648 L 
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choose between them, an era of rising prices is preferable to an 
era of falling prices, in spite of the fact that it is liable to lead 
to over-activity and to things being pushed too far, particularly 
if the rise in prices is rapid. A period of booms with occasional 
intervals of depression is, after all, better than a period of slumps 
with occasional intervals of activity. Assuming that either such 
period will end in stability of prices, the level of prosperity at 
the end of the first is likely to be much higher than the level at 
the end of the second. 

This effect of falling or rising prices has a special bearing on 
the present circumstances of the world with regard to production. 
At a time when productive capacity has been so, developed that 
it far exceeds anything previously known, it is not to be expected 
that it will be used in a balanced way from the start. Some forms 
of production will outstrip others. There will be over-production 
in those lines, not perhaps absolutely, but as compared with 
other lines. In other words, production will easily get out of 


balance. This cannot be helped, and we must look for the 
matter to be righted by the working of economic law, which, in 
spite of the difficulties mentioned above, will lead eventually toa 
redistribution of productive activities in a more balanced way. 
But such a redistribution will certainly take place much more 
quickly and more easily in an era of rising than in an era of falling 
prices. In the former, people will be ready to engage in new 
activities, and therefore will not be reluctant to invest their 
capital and their energy in those fields which are being under- 
exploited as compared with the others. In the latter, they are 
more likely to sit still and simply reduce their consumption. 
With rising prices the whole economic machine works easily and 
changes are effected with the minimum of difficulty and hardship. 
With falling prices the machine is clogged and expansion of any 
kind is much more difficult to bring about. 

If human prosperity consists in the abundance of goods, it 
would seem strange that the development of an enormously 
increased capacity for the production of goods should result, 
not in an immediate advance in the general welfare, but in long 
periods of distress and restricted consumption. Yet, the latter 
may well turn out to be the case, if the readjustment of production 
is checked by a clogging of the machinery of exchange or by the 
effects of psychological depression, and both these things may 
arise out of a prolonged period of falling prices. If, therefore, 
the quantitative theorists are right, if a long period of falling 
prices is inevitable under the present currency system of the 
world, because the supply of gold, which is the basis of currency, 
is neither increasing, nor likely to increase, commensurately with 
the increase in the supply of goods, then the outlook is a poor 
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one unless some means can be discovered of expanding currency 


at any rate in proportion to the expansion in the supply of goods, 
or even, by preference, in a somewhat greater proportion, so that 
the fall of money prices may not only be checked but turned 
into a moderate rise. For, as pointed out above, a time of 
rising prices is more favourable than a time of stable prices—let 
alone a time of falling prices—to making the expansions which 
are necessary when production has to be balanced. That is to 
say, if we are to balance it by an all-round increase of goods and 
not by an all-round decrease. 

Whether a means of expanding currency can be discovered 
which is not open to some insuperable objection is another 
matter. There are various means which have been used in the 
past, or could be used; but there are also objections to all of 
them. These means may be divided into natural and artificial. 
By artificial means is meant the expansion of currency by 
arbitrarily enlarging the superstructure which is built upon a 
given basis. To take a simple instance, suppose it were decided 
that a gold basis of 10 per cent. was sufficient to support the 
currency note issue of a country, instead of about 30 per cent., 
which is now regarded as the minimum of safety. Evidently 
currency could be greatly expanded without any increase in 
the quantity of gold. The objection to such methods is that, 
as the world is now constituted, it is impossible to control them. 
If one nation alone adopted them, it would simply mean inflation 
such as took place during the war, and this, once started, is 
difficult to check. Moreover, other nations would regard the 
nation which did such a thing as having gone off the gold basis 
altogether, and its currency would depreciate for international 
purposes. If all the gold standard nations agreed to act together, 
and to the same extent, this objection would disappear. But in 
practice that would mean setting up a supreme central authority 
over international currency ; and no such authority exists, or 
seems likely to come into existence in our time. 

Apart from the superstructure of currency in the form of 
notes which is built up on a foundation of gold, there is, of course, 
the further superstructure of credit, provided by the machinery 
of banking, which, though it is not, technically speaking, currency, 
serves the same purpose, and in fact provides the chief medium 
of exchange of goods in the world to-day. It may be asked, 
why cannot this superstructure be added to or diminished so 
as to regulate prices and prevent them from falling if it is thought 
advisable to prevent it? The answer is that the use of credit 
depends largely on the psychological factor. To use credit 
extensively you must have ready borrowers as well as ready 
lenders. In a season of depression caused by falling prices banks 
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may be willing to lend, but there are few people ready to borrow, 


When times are bad and seem likely to go worse, people will not 
invest borrowed money any more than their own, and a plentiful 
supply of money at low interest does not attract them. When 
times are good and seem likely to go better, they will borrow 
though interest rates are high. Thus, although the action of 
the banks in making money dear at one time and cheap at the 
other (that is, in making interest high or low as the case may be) 
may act as a corrective to some extent, it does not prevent the 
credit superstructure from growing when it is least needed, 7.¢., 
when prices are rising; nor from shrinking when its increase is 
most necessary, #.¢., to correct falling prices. 

By natural means is meant a quantitative increase in the 
basis of currency. The present basis for civilised countries is 
gold. An increase of the basis can only be brought about either 
by new gold discoveries—which is not a matter within human 
control—or by substituting some other substance more plentiful 
than gold as the basis of currency; or by adding to gold asa 
foundation for currency. The abandonment of gold altogether 
is hardly likely to be considered, so long as a material basis of 
any kind is retained, in view of the advantages which gold has 
in the way of indestructibility, non-variation in quality, and 
easiness of handling, though its advantage is less than it was, 
now that paper tokens are generally used for the purposes of 
circulation. The third alternative remains of adding some other 
substance to gold as a basis for currency and thus quantitatively 
increasing the basis. Of course, in order to be effective, the new 


basis would have to be recognised internationally, as gold is, 


either by all nations, or by the principal nations which carry on 
international trade. 

Even if the nations were agreed on the desirability of broaden- 
ing the basis of currency, it would not be easy to find a suitable 
substance to use for the purpose. Diamonds might serve but 
for one thing. While their production can be expanded, the 
expansion in all probability is limited. They have great value 
in small bulk, and, apart from any worth which might be given 
them as a currency, have, like gold, great intrinsic worth for 
purposes of adornment. But the fatal objection to them is the 
variation in quality. Silver was proposed by the bimetallists, 
and was in fact in use as a currency basis through a great part 
of the world’s history. The chief objection to silver appears to 
be that it exists in too large quantities in the ground, and that 
if a fixed value were given to it the production of it would increase 
so rapidly that too much currency would be created—in other 
words, prices would rise too quickly. It is a question whether 
this objection to silver could be met by fixing the ratio of silver 
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to gold as a currency basis at a sufficiently low figure so that the 
low-grade silver deposits would be excluded. Platinum, again, 
might serve, but is open to the opposite objection that there is so 
little of it that it is doubtful whether the addition of it to gold 
as a currency basis would do much to relieve the situation. 

But if the quantitative theorists are right, if the world is 
really faced with two or three generations of falling money prices, 
if at a time when the increase of productive capacity should be 
bringing about a much higher general standard of prosperity 
this improvement is to be seriously checked or even turned into 
a retrogression simply because currency is short, then it is 
incumbent on the body of financial authorities in Europe and 
America which guides and determines the policy of the world on 
currency to consider seriously whether some means cannot be 
found of averting the evil. For if no sound solution is provided 
it is not unlikely that an unsound one will ultimately be adopted 
inahurry. It may be said that we should tighten our belts and 
sit still and bear it until the fall in the value of goods as compared 
with gold is over and some kind of stability is reached, even if it 
takes two or three generations. But as the readjustments which 
accompany falling prices are likely to be accompanied, for the 
reasons given above, by widespread distress and unemploy- 
ment and under-consumption, the doctrine of ‘ grin and bear it ’ 
is not very likely to commend itself to the multitude, and in these 
days it is the multitude which has the last voice. The democracies 
of Europe may come to the conclusion, as the American democracy 
nearly did within the memory of man, that they will not be 
‘crucified on a cross of gold,’ If public opinion should reach 
that frame of mind, it is possible that unconsidered measures 
would be forced on the Governments, either in the way of pure 
inflation or in the way of broadening the currency basis, without 
any provision of proper safeguards against too rapid a rise of 
prices, which would be harmful. 

F, PERRY. 


NOTE 


In connexion with the main theme of this article it may be of 
interest to refer to the following suggestions which were pub- 
lished in a letter to The Times of November 20 under the signature 
‘Peregrinus.’ These suggestions were based on the following 
assumptions : 

(a) That it is necessary to continue to have a metallic basis 
for currency, in view of international distrust, which would 
prevent the adoption and international recognition of a fictitious 
basis on which there was no physical check. 

(6) That the present metallic basis of currency, #.¢., gold, is 
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insufficient in quantity to meet the demands which are made on 
it, and seems likely to become more so in future, if a continuous 
fall in prices is to be avoided. 

(c) That the adoption of a double standard is for various 
reasons undesirable. 

The suggestion is as follows : 

(rt) The leading nations should agree to demonetise gold, #.e., 
to abandon it as a currency basis, and to adopt instead, as the 
basis for their currencies, an alloy of gold and silver. 

(2) For the purposes of this alloy the relative values of gold 
and silver would have to be permanently fixed. This should 
be done'as near as possible to the present relative values, subject 
to the consideration that the relative value of silver should be 
fixed sufficiently high to ensure that adequate supplies of that 
metal will be forthcoming For the purpose of illustration let 
us assume that the relative value is fixed at 40 to I. 

(3) While the relative values of the two metals contained in 
the alloy would always be the same, the proportion would not 
be constant, but would be varied as follows: There would be a 
series of alloys (a), (b) and (c), and so on. In the first year 
alloy (a) would be adopted as the metallic basis. This would 
consist of one part of gold to one part of silver. The value of 
the sovereign, the dollar and the franc, and so on, would be fixed 
in weights of this alloy. These weights would be nearly double 
(but not quite) their present gold weights. They would be not 
quite double, because there would be a certain value attaching 
to the silver in the alloy—e.g., taking the ounce of gold as 
equivalent to 4l. and the ounce of silver as equivalent to 2s., 
an ounce of alloy would be worth 2l. 1s., and the weight of the 
sovereign would be fixed accordingly. 

(3) Supposing, again, for the sake of illustration, that the 
metallic gold currency backing of the world amounts to 10,000 
tons. The effect of the change would be to add 10,000 tons of 
silver in the first year to the currency backing available. It 
would be doubled in volume and increased by 2} per cent. in 
value. In the second year alloy (b) would be legitimised. This 
would consist of two parts of silver to one of gold. The weights 
attaching to the sovereign, the dollar and the franc in this alloy 
would be increased in proportion. This, again, would have the 
effect of adding 2} per cent. in value to the metallic reserves 
available (assuming that no increase took place in the quantity 
of gold). The third year alloy (c) would be legitimised, which 
would contain three parts of silver to one part of gold. The 
quantity of this alloy, representing the sovereign, dollar and franc, 
etc., would then be increased proportionately. 

Assuming this were done year by year for forty years, at 
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the end of that time the metallic basis of currency would be a 
mixture of 40 parts of silver to 1 of gold, and the result throughout 
the period would be the yearly addition of 2} per cent. to the 
metallic currency backing available, apart from any increase in 
the gold supply. Even, therefore, if the annual gold production 
were absorbed by the demands of countries such as India, China, 
etc., which have not as yet established any metallic reserves, 
there would still be a substantial addition to the metallic currency 
reserves available. The effect, from the currency point of view, 
would be about equivalent to bringing a new Witwatersrand into 
gold production if the gold basis were to be maintained. On this 
should follow, not a rapid or excessive rise in prices, but a moderate 
and gradual one, which is most to be desired under the conditions 
of elastic production which exist in the world to-day. 


F. P. 
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TWO YEARS OF THE FRENCH AIR MINISTRY 


TuE French Air Ministry was created in September 1928, imme- 
diately following the death in an aeroplane of M. Bokanowski, 
the Minister of Commerce in charge of Civil and Technical Aero- 
nautics. 

For the two years prior to its formation French aeronautical 
activities had been scattered among the Ministries of War, Marine, 
Commerce and Colonies, and the accident to M. Bokanowski 
merely brought to a head a long-standing dissatisfaction in Parlia- 
ment and in the public mind with this state of affairs, which was 
alleged to be the root of the ‘ crisis of matériel’ through which 
French aeronautics was then passing. On the creation of the new 
organisation the Air Minister, M. Laurent Eynac, issued a warning 
against expectation of a rapid improvement, pointing out that it 
would take at least two years before the effect of strong efforts in 
the technical improvement of French aircraft would be visible. 
M. Laurent Eynac, having been the Under-Secretary of Air in the 
Ministry of Public Works from 1921 to 1926, knew precisely what 
difficulties he would have to surmount. Not the least of these 
was persuading the headquarters of the combatant services that 
the Air Ministry was actually in existence. For many months 
following the decree creating this Ministry attempts were made 
to weaken its authority, and it has even now no power over naval 
air officers serving on board ship. 

One of the first acts of the Air Minister was the appointment 
of M. Caquot to take general charge of all the Technical Services. 
It will be remembered that in the war M. Caquot, then a colonel, 
was responsible for the well-known kite balloon bearing his name, 
and at the end of hostilities he was in charge of the Technical 
Section of Army Aviation. After returning to civil life, M. Caquot 
took charge of a large engineering company, which incidentally 
built the concrete wind tunnel of the Technical Services at Issy- 
les-Moulineaux. 

M. Caquot, in a speech before the Comité Frangais de Pro- 
pagande Aéronautique shortly before the creation of the Air 
Ministry, had pointed out the fact that Parliament had appro- 
priated only 40,000,000 frs. (320,000/.) for scientific research and 
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technical development (including the purchase of new types of 
aircraft) for each of the years 1927 and 1928, and strongly urged 
large appropriations for the development of experimental aircraft. 
After his appointment, M. Caquot was able to benefit by the 
tesults of his speech, as Parliament passed an appropriation of 
120,000,000 frs. (960,000/.) for research and development in the 
fiscal year 1929, with permission to obligate from later appro- 
priations a further 150,000,000 frs. (1,200,0001.). 

For the year April 1, 1930, to March 31, 1931, a sum of 
100,050,000 frs. (800,400/.) was voted, and for 1931-32 the 
Government is requesting a total of 136,120,000 frs. (1,088,960/.), 
divided as follows : 


Prototype aircraft and engines, 106,600,000 frs. 
(852,800/.). 

Research and experiment, 17,520,000 frs. (140,160l.). 

Expenses of non - governmental laboratories, 
12,000,000 frs. (96,000/.). 


This sum is 6 per cent. of the entire aeronautical budget of 
2,262,852,020 frs. (18,102,816/.) proposed for 1931-32, whereas 
the sum allotted in 1930-31 for research and experiment was 5 per 
cent. of the total appropriation of 2,024,852,020 frs. (16,198,816/.). 
For the production of series aircraft and engines the amount of 
593,856,188 frs. (4,750,8409).) is being asked for 1931-32, compared 
with 562,199,785 frs. (4,497,598/.) voted for 1930-31. 

The organisation of the central administration of the Air 
Ministry includes a civil and a military Cabinet, a General Secre- 
tariat, and the six following divisions : 

(zt) General Technical and Industrial Division. 

(z) General Staff of the Air Force. 

(3) Division of Organisation, Matériel, and Administration o 
the Air Force. ; 

(4) Division of Personnel and Training of the Air Force. 

(5) Division of Commercial Aviation. 

(6) Division of Budget Control and Accounting. 

Further offices directly under the authority of the Air Minister 
are the General Technical Inspectorate, the General Inspectorate 
of the Air Force, the National Meteorological Office, and the 
Central Office for Air Safety. The purpose of the last-named 
bureau is to maintain a complete documentation on air acci- 
dents and to draw conclusions from them of benefit to the 
various services of the industry by the issue’ of notes; regula- 
tions, etc. 

As being of fundamental importance, the organisation of the 
Technical Services, the buildings of which are at Issy-les-Mouli- 
neaux, at the gates of Paris, deserves a rather detailed description. 
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At the head is M. Caquot, who is likewise the chief of division’: 
above in the central administration. He is assisted by a co-ordi- 
nation bureau and four offices. The five principal divisions in 
the Technical Services are as follows : 

(1) Research Service. 

(2) Technical Development Service. 

(3). Production Service. 

(4) Airport Service. 

(5) National School of Aeronautics. 

The Research Service is divided into four sections, dealing 
with inventions, aerodynamics, raw materials, and instruments, 
Its existing equipment includes a large concrete wind tunnel with 
a throat 98 feet in diameter. The propeller is driven by a 
r000-horse power motor giving a speed of 164 miles per hour to 
the air. It is this tunnel which was built in 1922 by the firm of 
which M. Caquot was then the head. A small steel tunnel of 
6 feet diameter has recently been added. The Aerotechnical 
Institute at St. Cyr, near Versailles, built by the late M. Henri 
Deutsch de la Meurthe, is attached to the Research Service. It 
comprises not only a wind tunnel, but also a track about a mile 
long for testing full-scale wing sections and propellers mounted 
on electric trucks, The Institute is under the direction of 
M. Toussaint, who is one of the greatest living aeronautical 
scientists, but whose work has been much hampered by inadequate 
personnel. 

The Technical Service comprises sections for aeroplanes, sea- 
planes, lighter-than-air craft, engines, equipment and armament. 
The various metallurgical, chemical and physical laboratories, 
and the wind tunnels at Issy-les-Moulineaux and Saint Cyr, while 
administered by the Research Service, are likewise at the disposal 
of the other services. Flight testing is done at the Villacoublay 
field and engine testing at Chalais-Meudon under the control of 
the Technical Service. At Chalais-Meudon are being created a 
large water channel for testing seaplane floats and a huge wind 
tunnel of elliptical section having minor and major diameters of 
29°5 and 59 feet. A one-sixth scale model of this tunnel has already 
been completed. The design is most unusual, the outlet cone 
opening into a large chamber from which the air is sucked by any 
desired number of fans, whereas in the usual Eiffel type of wind 
tunnel there is but one fan in the mouth of the outlet cone. 

In the 1931-32 budget the Government is asking 14,000,000 frs. 
(112,000/,) for part of the expenses of the new research equipment, 
including that at Chalais-Meudon. 

Among the most important work undertaken by the Research 
Service has been the development of the Clerget heavy-oil engine. 
A ro00-horse power 9-cylinder radial air-cooled engine was success- 
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fully developed during 1929, and was flown in a Morane-Saulnier 
training monoplane. A 200-horse power model: has now been 
successfully tested in flight. In order to have greater facilities 
for such experimental work a sum of’ 5,000,000 frs. (40,000/.) is 
being asked for a national workshop in the 1931-32 budget, a 
similar sum having been granted for 1930-31. The Research 
Service also encourages financially certain work done by scientists 
unconnected with the Government, and for scientific instruction 
courses have been created at the Institute of Fluid Mechanics in 
Paris, at the College of France, and at the Universities of Lille, 
Marseilles, and Toulouse. Research laboratories have also been 
established at the above universities, and the old Eiffel laboratory 
in Paris has been turned over to the Society of Aircraft Con- 
structors for their use. 

M. Caquot is the chairman of the Superior Council of Scientific 
Research created at the Air Ministry to give its advice on all 
questions regarding aeronautical research. This council corre- 
sponds in some measure to the British Aeronautical Research 
Committee at the National Physical Laboratory. The National 
School of Aeronautics is the successor of the former Superior 
School of Aeronautics, which was taken over by the Government 
and is to be housed in new buildings adjoining the Technical 
Services at Issy-les-Moulineaux. The courses beginning January 
1931 will be given temporarily in the building of the former 
school pending completion of the new buildings. It is hoped 
that this school will remedy the deficiency alleged to exist 
in France in aeronautical instruction. For the fiscal year 
1930-31, 10,790,000 frs. (86,320/.) was appointed for building 
this school, and the same figure has been requested for the 
year 1931-32. 

It has been seen that over 100,000,000 frs. will be spent in the 
purchase of new types of aircraft and engines in 1931-32. The 
contracts have the following characteristics, which are intended 
to encourage the creation of new types and the development of 
design offices : 

(t) The State pays for the expenses actually incurred during 
the construction instead of making advances the repayment of 
which was generally difficult to obtain. The design expenses are 
paid first, then the constructional expenses, and finally those for 
flight tests. 

(2) The State assumes the principal risks, The constructor 
is paid for the industrial expenses, and if the aircraft fulfils the 
performances required he retains the right for licensing its con- 
struction. If the aircraft does not reach the required per- 
formances, the State becomes the owner of the machine, unless the 
constructor desires to reimburse the State for all its expenses. If 
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the aircraft is satisfactory in its performances, the constructor is 
paid for the expenses of tests and receives also a special grant. If 
the performances are above those required, an additional bonus 
is received. Further bonuses are paid in the event of early 
delivery. 

(3) On account of its assistance and the risk which it assumes, 
the State acquires under the contract the right to construct the 
aircraft in any factories designated by it, provided that a licence 
fee is paid to the designer. The designs submitted to the 
Technical Services pass first before the Commission of Examina- 
tion of Designs of New Aircraft, headed by M. Caquot. This 
commission may accept the designs as capable of realisation, may 
defer action pending the submission of improved drawings, or may 
reject the designs. The Commission for the Admissibility of 
Prototype Aircraft follows the tests of prototype aircraft both in 
the wind tunnel and in flight, and gives the Air Minister its advice 
on the advisability of continuing the tests. 

The Commission for the Acceptance of Prototype Aircraft 
studies the performances of the aircraft by the previous commis- 
sion, and gives each airplane a numerical value according to its 
quality. When an aircraft has been judged interesting, a contract 
may be concluded in view of its construction in series. The 
Central Commission for Aeronautical Contracts, charged with this 
work, already existed prior to the creation of the Air Ministry. 
Its mission is to draw up all the contracts prepared by the services 
of the Ministry. The Commission for the Control of Production 
must verify the agreement of the aircraft as built with the designs 
and drawings required by the contracts. The control of produc 
tion has been reorganised by the creation of a corps of engineers, 
whose authority is greater than that of the former inspectors, 
The control of prices is assumed by a newly created office, which 
has a certain supervision over the estimates of constructors. 

The Air Minister has encouraged concentration in the industry, 
and the first result of this policy has been the creation of the 
Société Générale Aéronautique, an organisation comprising the 
makers of the Lorraine-Dietrich engines and the Nieuport, 
S.E.C.M., Hanriot, C.A.M.S., Latham, and the Société Aérienne 
Bordelaise aircraft firms. He also desires to realise as soon as 
possible geographic decentralisation of the factories, too many of 
which are now in the neighbourhood of Paris for safety in wartime. 
For this object 10,000,000 frs. (80,000/.) was allocated in each of 
the years 1929-30 and 1930-31 to assist the companies in building 
new factories in the provinces (building of railroads to the plants, 
etc.), and half that sum is being requested for 1931-32. 

The Air Ministry has submitted to Parliament five Bills 
regarding the organisation of the air force. 
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These Bills are on the following subjects : : 

(1) The general organisation. This Bill establishes the 
functions, composition and commands of the formations, as well 
as their relations with the military and naval commands, the air 
territory being divided into five zones. 

(2) The composition of the officers and men establishing the 
peace footing of the air force. 

(3) The classification of air personnel, which will be divided 
into separate corps of pilots, engineers, and administrative 
officers. 

(4). Administration of the air force. 

(5) Recruiting. 

Pending the passage of these Bills, the Minister has taken a 
certain number of interim measures : 

(a) Fixing at five years the maximum time in which an air 
officer may remain at one station unless on active service. 

(6) Increasing requirements for receiving flying pay. 

(c) Passing regulations similar to those for army and navy 
personnel regarding expenses incurred during flights. 

(d@) Creation of a new uniform. 

At present the French military air force consists of a total 
of 144 squadrons—132 for military aviation and twelve for naval 
aviation. The total number of aircraft in service is approxi- 
mately 1500, excluding those used for training. 

The 132 military aviation squadrons comprise thirty-one day 
pursuit, one night pursuit, forty-four observation, eighteen day 
bombing and twelve night bombing squadrons. All these 
squadrons are for use in France; for Algeria, Morocco, and the 
East twenty-six additional squadrons are provided. 

The twelve naval observation squadrons comprise two for 
pursuit, six for bombardment, two for observation and two for 
patrol. 


The air force has been divided into two parts: 
(1) Aviation for co-operation with land and sea forces, com- 


prising part of the day pursuit, observation and patrol aircraft. 

(2) Day and night bombers and another part of the pursuit 
formations, forming an ‘ independent air force.’ 

The laws governing the independent air force were submitted 
for parliamentary approval over a year ago, but have not yet 
been acted upon. When authorised, this force will consist of 
eighteen day bombing and twelve night bombing squadrons. 
It will also include fourteen squadrons, leaving 100 squadrons 
for aviation for co-operation with land and sea forces. Each 
day bomber, armed with three machine-guns, can carry 970 lb. 
of bombs. As there are ten aeroplanes per bombing squadron, 
the 180 aeroplanes of the eighteen squadrons can carry about 
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87 tons of bombs. ‘The night bombers can carry 1980 Ib. of 
bombs ; therefore the 120 aeroplanes for the twelve squadrons 
can carry 119 tons of bombs—a grand total of 206 tons. 

From January 1 to December 31, 1929, French military 
aviators flew for 234,348 hours. Seventy-seven deaths were 
caused by sixty-seven accidents—one fatal accident per 3044 
hours of flight. Between January 1 and October 1, 1930, the 
personnel of the French air force have flown 192,200 hours. 
Fifty-seven deaths were caused in fifty-four accidents, there 
thus being one death per 3372 hours of flight—a very favourable 
figure as compared with accident statistics of other nations. 

For observation and day bombing purposes the standard 
aeroplane used in France is the Potez 25, which now equips one 
half of the observation squadrons, the Bréguet 19 being used in the 
remaining units. The successor of these machines is now being 
considered, and both Potez and Bréguet have entered the lists, 
the former with the all-duralumin type 39 and the latter with 
type 27—a sensational departure from normal practice, having 
a steel girder running back to the tail, the fuselage ending at the 
rear cockpit, thus greatly increasing the field of fire rearward. A 
third maker, Wibault, has presented his type 260 monoplane. All 
three models have 500-horse power Hispano-Suiza engines. 

Within the last two years a new class has been developed 
called the multiplace fighter, and several squadrons have aiready 
received the highly successful Blériot 127 monoplane with two 
500-horse power Hispano-Suiza engines. This aeroplane, built 
of wood, may be superseded in due course by the all-metal Blériot 
137 (likewise with Hispano engines), or the Amiot 140, with two 
7oo-horse power Lorraine ‘ Orion ’ engines. 

For night bombing the standard two-engined type is the 
Lioré et Olivier 20, which is replacing the antiquated Farman 63. 
A certain number of a faster single-engined night bomber, the 
Amiot 122 (650-horse power Lorraine engine), are likewise in 
service. This machine has a range of 600 miles with 1980 lb. of 
bombs, and a speed of 120 miles an hour at 6000 ft. 

As to pursuit aviation, one half of the squadrons are now 
provided with the Nieuport 62 (500-horse power Hispano-Suiza), 
which made its début in 1928, replacing the Nieuport 42. The 
rest of the squadrons are equipped with Wibault 7 and Gourdou- 
Leseurre 32 monoplanes, both with Jupiter engines, placed in 
service in 1929. Their possible successors may include the 
Dewoitine 27, Bernard 20, and Wibault 210 all-metal mono- 
planes, with Hispano-Suiza engines. 

French naval aviation is equipped with Dewoitine and 
Gourdou-Leseurre aeroplanes for pursuit purposes, Levasseur 
‘marine’ aeroplanes (with water-tight fuselages and detachable 
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landing gears) for observation, and twin-engine Farman ‘ Goliath’ 
seaplanes and C.A.M.S. flying-boats for bombing. . With regard 
to new types of naval aircraft now. under study, special attention 
is being devoted to amphibians. 

During the year 1929 a total of 162 new aircraft designs were 
examined, and among these seventy-two. were ordered: thirty 
military aeroplanes, twenty-four aeroplanes. for commercial or 
record purposes, nine naval seaplanes, and nine commercial or 
racing seaplanes. In 1930 this intensive development of proto- 
types has been continued, so that in two years 116 different types 
of aircraft have been ordered from the French industry. As far 
as motors are concerned, a total of twenty-three examples of 
eleven different types of new models were ordered. by the Air 
Ministry during 1929, and a slightly greater number in 1930. 

Prior to the creation of the Air Ministry all civil aviation 
matters were handled by the Service of Air Navigation. 
However, in April 1930 this service was abolished, and the work 
divided so that the creation and maintenance of airports are 
attended to by the Airport Service under the General Technical 
Director. Questions of air law and traffic are now handled by the 
Division of Commercial Aviation in the Air Ministry, the director 
being M. Chaumié. For the technical supervision of civil 
aeronautics there have been created three regional establishments 
for air navigation, based at Paris, Marseilles and Algiers, each one 
controlling a certain area and under the direct authority of the 
Air Ministry. It should be mentioned that the responsibility for 
the inspection of civil aircraft and the provision of air-worthiness 
certificates have been delegated to the ‘Bureau Véritas,’ the 
French equivalent of Lloyd’s. 

The six great subsidised French air lines are as follows : 

(xr) Compagnie Internationale de Navigation Aérienne 
(C.I.D.N.A.). 

(2) Société Générale des Transports Aériens (Farman). 

(3) Air Union. 

(4) Air Orient. 

(5) Compagnie Générale Aéropostale. 

(6) Compagnie Transafricaine d’Aviation. 

The lines operated by the respective companies are : 


(1) C.I.D.N.A.: 
Paris—Prague—Constantinople. 
Prague—Warsaw. 

(2) S.G.T.A. (Farman) : 
Paris—Brussels—Amsterdam. 
Paris—Hamburg—Copenhagen—Malmé. 
Paris—Cologne—Berlin. 
Paris—Frankfort—Berlin. 
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Marseilles—Ajaccio—Tunis. 
Tunis—Bone. 
(4) Atr Orient : 
Marseilles — Naples — Corfu — Athens — Beirut— 
d. 

Bagdad—Basra—Karachi (to be opened in January 
1931). 

Calcutta—Rangoon—Bangkok (to be opened in January 
1931). 

Bangkok—Saigon (opened October 1930). 


The mail will be transported by train across India from 
Karachi to Calcutta until agreement is reached with the Indian 
Government for an aviation service. 

This company will also operate various lines in Indo-China, 
having absorbed the Compagnie Air-Asie, which had made pre- 
liminary surveys of the territory. The internal lines will eventually 
be extended to Canton and Shanghai. 


(5) Compagnie Générale Aéropostale ; 

Paris—Bordeaux—Madrid. 

Bordeaux—Toulouse. 

Marseilles—Algiers (to be prolonged in 1931 vid Oran to 
Casablanca). 

Marseilles (and Toulouse)—Casablanca—Dakar—Natal 
—Rio de Janeiro—Montevideo—Buenos Aires—Santiago 
de Chile (with crossing of South Atlantic from Dakar to 
Natal by dispatch boat). 


The following lines are operated in South America, the first 
two by the Aéropostale and the last two by one of its subsidiaries, 
the Cia. Aeroposta Argentina : 


Maracaibo—Caracas—Maturin. 
Arica—La Paz. | 

Buenos Aires—Asuncion. 
Buenos Aires—Rio Gallegos. 


Various other lines in South America are under study by the 
Aéropostale, including Natal—Belem—Cayenne and Cayenne— 
Caracas—West Indies. 

A great diplomatic success has been achieved by the Société 
Portugaise d’Etudes et Lignes Aériennes, a company under the 
joint control of the Gnome-Rhone Co. and the Aéropostale. This 
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group has obtained from the Portuguese Government, over the 
protest of other nations, a monopoly for thirty years for the 
transport by air of mail, passengers, and freight in Portugal, 
Madeira, the Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Angola, and Mozam- 
bique. This monopoly will greatly increase the difficulty of 
establishing a non-French Transatlantic route on which the 
Azores hold a key position. 

(6) Compagnie Transafricaine d’ Aviation : 

This company will commence in 1931 a service to the Belgian 
Congo and Madagascar from Brussels and Paris vid. Marseilles, 
Algiers, Colomb-Bechar, and Elizabethville. The Brussels—Paris 
and Belgian Congo sections will be operated by Belgian interests. 
One third of the shares of the Compagnie. Transafricaine. are 
owned by the Aéropostale, one third by the Société Air-Afrique, 
which did the preliminary survey work, and one third by the 
Government. 

In addition to the above subsidised companies we should 
mention the Compagnie Aérienne Frangaise, which, while specialis- 
ing in photographic surveying, operates lines from Bordeaux to 
Geneva vid Lyons, and Bordeaux to Genoa vid Marseilles without 
any aid from the Government. Another unsubsidised firm is the 
Société de Transports Aériens Rapides (S.T.A.R.), which, has a 
daily service between Paris and Geneva with fast Nieuport 
machines. 

M. Laurent Eynac endeavoured up to the time of his resigna- 
tion to bring about the consolidation of the French air lines into 
three great systems as follows ; 


A. Continental (lines 1 and 2, which have already joined 
forces). 
B. Eastern (lines 3 and 4, which are closely allied through 
their boards of directors). 

C. Western and South American (lines 5 and 6, already under 
joint control). 


With the exception of the Air Union and Aéropostale lines, 
which have ten-year contracts expiring in 1934 and 1935, French 
lines operate at present under annual agreements. With the 
grouping of the lines into three great systems the Air Minister 
hopes to have Parliament approve a series of contracts of thirty 
years’ duration, with the possibility of cancellation at the end of 
ten years and revision every five years. In return for its assist- 
ance the State would receive a quarter or a third interest in the 
company, the rest being distributed among railway and steamship 
companies, banks, etc. For instance, three-quarters of the stock 
of the Air Orient company has been subscribed by the Suez Canal 
Co., the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway, the Messageries 
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Maritimes Steamship Co., and the Air Union Air Lines. The 
State would receive a share in the profits of the enterprises in 
increasing proportions, reaching as high as 60 per cent. of the 
total. 

The question of subsidies has been treated with great flexibility 
in order to adapt itself to the necessities of operation. Every 
second year the subsidies would be altered according to the 
financial results obtained. Every five years they would be 
automatically reduced, so that at the end of fifteen years they 
would reach only one half of the original amount, and by the 
twenty-third year they would be only 15 per cent. of the original 
amount. A technical and financial control would be exercised 
by the State. 

Specifications attached to the contract carefully define the 
obligations concerning the matériel and operation. The fulfil- 
ment of the contract would be supervised by the Superior Council 
for Air Transport, which was created in May 1929. Its function 
is to ensure the co-ordination and the rational development of 
civil aviation, and includes representatives of the Government, 
air lines, and pilots. The Council is assisted by two bodies— 
the Technical Advisory Committee and the Committee for Com- 
mercial Operation of Air Transport. Opposition has developed 
in Parliament to the long duration of the proposed contracts, 
and their reduction to ten years is under consideration. It 
may be mentioned that the subsidies for air navigation companies 
requested for 1931-32 amount to 200,000,000 frs. (1,600,000/,), 
an increase of 4,000,000 frs. over 1930-31, made necessary by 
the expansion of lines in Africa and the East. 

The Air Ministry has decided to create a school for air naviga- 
tion to maintain a high standard of air line pilots. The pupils 
of this school will be drawn from the air corps reserve and 
civil life. During the winter season pilots already in the employ 
of air lines will receive instruction. In this connexion the 
importance of the Farman school of blind flying may be 
mentioned. 

In 1928 the French air lines had a total length of 14,750 miles ; 
in 1929 their length was increased to 19,730 miles. In 1928 the 
total distance covered was 4,533,625 miles, and in 1929 5,862,275 
miles. In 1928 the total number of passengers carried was 19,198, 
a figure raised to 25,256 in 1929. The increase in freight was 
even more striking, the figure of 2,549,462 lb. in 1928 being raised 
to 3,533,118 Ib. in 1929. As regards mail, 287,449 lb. were carried 
in 1928 and 329,366 Ib. in 1929. 

The statistics for the first six months of 1930 are given below, 
together with the respective figures for the first six months of 
1929 in parentheses. 
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Total distance covered 3,376,114 miles (3,176,219 miles) 
Passengers ‘ * 16,307 (12,530) 
Freight . " » 2,027,445 Ib. (1,671,061 Ib.) 
Mail a ‘ » 233,398 Ib. (181,817 Ib.) 


As regards the vital question of safety in civil aviation, we 
may point out that a passenger or member of the crew was badly 
hurt or killed every 197,076 miles flown in 1928, and for every 
325,685 miles covered in 1929. 

Prior to the advent of the Air Ministry, passengers were wont 
to criticise the aeroplanes used on some of the French air lines, 
which were undeniably old-fashioned. Such aeroplanes are now, 
happily, almost extinct, and a number of satisfactory types are in 
operation. Among these may be cited the Bernard 190, the 
Farman 190. and 300, the Bréguet 280, the Latécoére 28, and the 
Nieuport 540. 

M. Chaumié, the Director of Civil Aviation, hopes to place in 
service in the near future a number of new single and multi- 
engined types, most of which are built of duralumin. Aeroplanes 
in the first category generally have engines of about 500-horse 
power and carry 1600 Ib. of commercial (pay) load for 500 miles. 
For the same capacity and range examples of the second type have 
usually 700- to 1000-horse power available, the greater power 
allowing the aeroplane to pursue its course with one engine 
stopped. Single-motored models completed are the Dewoitine 
28 and 30 monoplanes, having respectively 500- and 650-horse 
power Hispano-Suiza engines. 

Notable new aeroplanes in the second category are the three- 
engined Dewoitine 31 and Caudron 180 monoplanes, the Bréguet 
390 sesquiplane with three ‘Titan’ 230-horse power engines, the 
Wibault 280 low-wing monoplane, and the twin-fuselage Blériot 
125 monoplane. In this most interesting machine the crew of 
three is placed in a centre nacelle above the wing between the 
two 500-horse power Hispano engines arranged in tandem. Six 
passengers are housed in each of the fuselages. Projecting 
slightly below each fuselage are two Blériot spring wheels in 
tandem. 

The largest French commercial aeroplane which has made its 
appearance is the Dyle and Bacalan 70, equipped with three 
600-horse power Hispano-Suiza engines. Its total weight is over 
14 tons. 

The construction of single and multi-engined aeroplanes 
designed especially for carrying mail has also been encouraged. 
Among the new single-engined types may be mentioned the Dyle 
and Bacalan 80, the Lepére C.200, and Guerchais 6. Among the 
three-engined types may be included the S.P.C.A. 218, Nieuport 
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740, and Bloch 6, all monoplanes with small Salmson engines of 
from 95- to 120-horse power. 

A considerable impetus has been given to touring and sporting 
aviation by the adoption by the Air Ministry of a method of assist- 
ance to clubs and private owners of French nationality. The 
scheme, which includes payment by the State of approximately 
40 per cent. of the cost price of certain approved types of aircraft 
bought since January 1st, 1930, has resulted in an addition of 150 
private owners in nine months. The scheme also comprises 
payments of ros. per hour for flights after the first too hours and 
tl. 6s. 8d. per hour after 250 hours, For the purpose of encourag- 
ing private flying 5,000,000 frs. (40,000/.) was appropriated in 
1930-31, and double that sum is being requested for 1931-32. 

A word should be said regarding the National Meteorological 
Office. This office has a large number of provincial stations and 
meteorological posts, and its operations are considered a model. 
As accurate weather forecasting is the basis of safety and regu- 
larity of service in air transport, the French Government rightly 
believes that no sacrifice is too great to attain this object. The 
office is under that great authority General Delcambre. For 
the transmission of weather messages, the ordinary telephone, 
telegraph, and wireless telephone are used. The radio services 
are of three types : 

A. A radio network assembling the data from the branches of 
the National Meteorological Office and from foreign countries. 

B. A wireless telephone service to aircraft, giving them 
information on atmospheric conditions, landing fields, location of 
aircraft by wireless direction finding, and receiving information 
with regard to any incidents in flight. 

C. Ground radio for the inter-airport service. 

Three types of radio sets are furnished—the first, with a power 
of 2 kilowatts, with a range of 500 miles for telephone and 1000 
miles for telegraph messages ; the second of 500 watts and ranges 
of 250-500 miles ; and a third of 250 watts, with ranges of 125-250 
miles. 

Night lighting follows the prescriptions of the 1919 Inter- 
national Air Convention, and the principal routes are lighted every 
10 to 15 kilometres (6 to 9 miles). Emergency landing fields are 
indicated by blinker beacons. In addition to the above, extremely 
powerful searchlights have been provided at points near Paris, 
Lyons, and Dijon. 

Further aids to navigation, including the Loth electro- 
magnetic cable and radio beacons, are being adopted. The first 
radio beacon in France was recently placed in service near Le 
Bourget, and further examples will be installed at Cherbourg, 
Biarritz, Marseilles, and Lyons. According to present plans, 
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three Loth cables are to be placed at Le Bourget for the use of 
aeroplanes coming from the north, east, and south. However, 
this equipment would not be completed if the contemplated 
transfer of the Paris airport to a site near Versailles is carried out. 
This move may be necessary on account of the difficulty in 
enlarging Le Bourget, due to the presence of the 34th Regiment of 
Aviation. A further disadvantage of the present location is the 
length of time’ (almost one hour) taken to reach it through a) con- 
gested section of the city. 


It is hoped that a slight idea may have been gained of the 
enormous task which M. Laurent Eynac has faced and the really 
remarkable results he has obtained in completely reorganising 
many branches of French aeronautics. The scope of this article 
has been deliberately restricted to a consideration of the policies 
affecting matériel and civil aviation, no allusion having been made 
to the vital problem of personnel, which has occupied much of 
the Minister’s time, It is devoutly to be hoped that Parliament 
will second his efforts by passing without further delay the various 
Bills submitted to it, especially those on the status of the air 
force and the civil aviation subsidy agreements. 


Joun. Jay Ibe. 
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MOSCOW TRIALS AND ‘WAR PSYCHOSIS’ 


A READY explanation has been widely offered of the trial in 
Moscow last December of eight technical specialists accused of 
sabotage. There was (and is) a crisis in the Russian Communist 
Party. This last year’s programme of the Five-Year Plan has 
failed (though not, considering the ambitious nature of the plan, 
so ludicrously as the Press would have us believe). What, then, 
could be simpler than to divert attention from party quarrel and 
government failure by directing it to individual sin? It is an 
attractive explanation, made the more so by its conformity with 
other cases, some in other climes. But in its simplicity it neglects 
essential facts. If the Soviet Government had wished merely to 
divest itself of the blame for industrial failures, it might have 
executed these specialists without trial and then have announced 
their crimes through its Press—which could be trusted to give as 
much attention to them as to party dissensions. Such, indeed, 
was the method it followed with the forty-eight food specialists 
executed two months before. And, the trial over, the death 
sentences there passed were at once commuted. This clemency, 
unusual in a State where industrial sabotage is the greatest of 
crimes, has been attributed to the pressure of foreign opinion. 
The attribution is natural in countries where foreign views have 
a weight proportionate to the state of economic and diplomatic 
relations. But it has little relation to a Russia where foreign 
opinion is not generally made widely known, and where in the 
past the Soviet Government has not shown itself unduly sensitive 
to it. It is probably more correct to assume, as many Russian 
émigrés have done, that the specialists were guilty of some 
peccadillo—the acceptance of a present while giving an order is 
an occurrence not unknown in other countries—that the Soviet 
Government made use of this circumstance to compel them to 
take part in a mock trial with more political than judicial 
significance, and that, the trial having served its purpose, it in 
effect absolved the prisoners from the consequences of the major 
crimes of which they were found guilty, contenting itself with 
sentencing them for a minor offence which is still in Soviet eyes a 
crime. From the evidence at the trial it may, however, be taken 
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that its purpose was not only to divert public attention from 
industrial failures. 

The evidence given by Dr. Ramzin, at once chief witness and 
chief prisoner in the trial, was prearranged from beginning to end. 
The introduction of a dead man’s name into the indictment is 
proof enough of that. But it is to be noted that, although the 
Soviet Government might reasonably be supposed to have known 
what Dr. Ramzin was to say, his evidence laid more emphasis on 
plans of foreign intervention than on the failures in the Five-Year 
Plan, which, in the eyes of English apologists, the trial was 
designed to excuse. His description of the plans was vague and 
by no means consistent: he is an engineer more accustomed 
to discuss technical than political problems. Colonel Lawrence 
—now no longer Colonel, nor even Lawrence—had conducted 
negotiations with an ‘industrial party’ in London. The object 
of the negotiations was to prepare a revolt against the Soviet 
Government within Russia, to be accompanied by armed inter- 
vention in favour of the rebels on the part of Great Britain, 
France, and the border States. France was to take the lead in 
an invasion of Soviet territory from Rumania, while the British 
Navy was to support the movement from the Black Sea and to 
make an attack on Leningrad from the Gulf of Finland, Dr. 
Ramzin’s account of the course of events after intervention was 
uncertain and contradictory: at one time Miliukoff was to be 
Prime Minister, at another no more than Foreign Minister.. But 
if the evidence was uncertain on points of military and political 
strategy, it was more definite when it came to the rewards France 
and Great Britain were to receive for their aid. ‘ Imperialist 
French circles would have received payment of the Tsarist debts,’ 
while ‘imperialist English circles were to receive the Caucasian 
oilfields.’ 

The tale is fantastic enough for the most romantic of fiction 
(and incidentally—for the sake of those who read signs—had 
been forestalled in an English novel). It is doubtful whether, 
thirteen years after the revolution, the British public really takes 
any interest in Russia’s internal affairs. And it is certain that 
the politicians who conduct the many ‘crusades’ against 
Russia are none the less wise enough to have learned the lesson 
of previous interventions. But for the issues at stake some of 
those interventions might, indeed, have been comic opera. One 
day some British participant will tell the full story of Yudenitch’s 
advance on Leningrad. We have already been told how the 
Provisional Government of Northern Russia—supported by Mr. 
Churchill—was never sure whether to arrest its own officers or to 
flee from arrest by those officers. And even when-the White 
Armies were under the command of such competent soldiers as 
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Denikin, they had in them all the elements of failure. The 
Allies were foreign invaders then, and now, after a decade of 
curiously nationalistic internationalism in Russia, they would be 
foreign invaders still. The White Armies were not always careful 
of national susceptibilities—officers in Yudenitch’s army had 
the witty thought to refer to a newly liberated Estonia as the 
* potato republic ’—and the memory of those days remains in the 
Baltic States, as well as in a Poland which feared the unify- 
ing doctrines of Denikin. In South Russia and Siberia White 
methods, of necessity more straightforward than gentle, alienated 
peoples who at the time were indifferent to the nature of the 
central Government so long as it was not, like some Governments 
under the Tsars, unnecessarily repressive of national aspirations. 
Should intervention come again, ten years is not too long for 
those peoples to remember that requisition and execution were 
practised by Whites as well as Reds. And since then there have 
been changes which make the prospects of successful intervention 
even more slight. The Russian emigration is scattered over three 
continents, and many of its former members have abandoned 
their nationality. If within Russia there are many thousands of 
discontented people, there are many others who have a vested 
interest in the new régime and are bound to it by a party discipline 
which no outside organisation could hope to achieve. In Western 
Europe, where Socialist ideas—sometimes disguised under dicta- 
torial forms—have made great progress since 1918, a new war 
would almost certainly be regarded by large sections of the 
population as a move against organised labour. Stalin himself 
laid his finger on this weak point when he told a congress of the 
Russian Communist Party that ‘a campaign against the Soviet 
Union would kindle the fires of revolution in many a land, 
and these foci of revolt would be a menace in the rear of the 
imperialistic armies, disintegrating and demoralising them.’ And 
lest his words be dismissed as an idle Communist boast, it may be 
recalled how after the first intervention soviets sprang up in Kiel, 
Berlin, and Budapest, and after the last a Council of Action in 
Britain. 

But if foreign Governments have learned one lesson from 
intervention, the Soviet Government has learned another, recited 
in part in the Moscow trial. After Trotsky had reorganised the 
Red Army, the White Armies were soon pushed back. But before 
then Kolchak had ruled in Siberia and Denikin in the Ukraine. 
British troops had garrisoned towns in the Caucasus ; Rumanian 
troops had occupied Bessarabia; Yudenitch had been within 
striking distance of Petrograd; and there had been a war with 
Poland. The White Armies had been supported at one time by 
the Germans, at another by the Allies. Trotsky calculates that 
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at one period the Red Army was fighting a dozen nations. Ina 
military sense none of the White Armies ever seriously threatened 
Moscow, which the Bolsheviks had wisely again made the capital. 
But in taking over the government the Bolsheviks had taken over 
some of the problems which had beset the Imperial Government 
during the war and which would again beset Russia in time of 
crisis. Two months after the October Revolution the Ukraine 
stopped its supplies of wheat and sugar to Petrograd, and during 
the Civil War Northern and Central Russia, always unable to 
produce food enough for their towns, were cut off from the wheat 
of the Ukraine, the cattle of Siberia, the coal of the Donetz Basin, 
and the oil of the Caucasus. The blockade cut off from abroad 
the supplies—even, it may be recalled with shame by Englishmen, 
medical supplies—which before the war had to some extent 
counterbalanced the lack of mobility within the Empire. And in 
the comparatively small part of the Russian dominion left under 
their cortrol the Bolsheviks had in consequence to resort to 
requisitio' which were resisted then, as they are being resisted 
now, by a peasantry which lacks neither cunning nor determina- 
tion when its mode of life is threatened. 

These are factors always to be reckoned with in the develop- 
ment of the Russian State—or, if not always, at least until the 
development of transport shall have made Russia an organic as 
well as a political whole. There are others less permanent which 
nevertheless operate with equal force from the peculiar conditions 
of Soviet history. By its nature as well as by the circumstances of 
its foundation the Communist State is irrevocably allied with the 
Communist International. The degree of closeness of the alliance 
varies from time to time. Under Lenin there were few Soviet 
Officials who were at the same time officials of the Comintern. 
Under Stalin, himself at once a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the presidium of the Comintern and a member of a — 
Soviet administrative body, the links have been drawn closer. 
But always, whether open or disguised, the alliance has been a 
source of discomfort to States in relations with Russia whose 
native or colonial populations offer fruitful soil for Communist 
propaganda. Even if personal convictions were to be left out of 
account, the Soviet Government could not afford, for internal 
reasons, to dissociate itself from the Comintern. And as a result 
there is a constant strain in relations with such States as Great 
Britain and France, and a more or less permanent lack of relations 
with the United States. Sometimes the strain becomes direct 
friction, as in 1927, when the British Government severed 
diplomatic relations and the Chinese police raided the Soviet 
Embassy in Peking. Always it induces in Soviet minds a fear of 
the possible consequences of isolation. That fear is increased by 
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conditions within Russia. The crisis in the Communist Party 
may only be temporary. There have been many such before. But 
old Russia was a conglomeration of many races and nationalities, 
speaking different languages, with widely different customs and 
at different levels of civilisation. New Russia has shed some 
of them—Finns, Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, and. Poles, 
Others remain,. For the moment they are, if not content with, 
at least acquiescent in a régime which has allowed more room for 
national development than any Russian Government before, 
But the Bolsheviks have uneasy memories of Enver Pasha’s 
adventure in Central Asia and of the days when Georgia was a 
republic without their union, and they are not blind to the 
existence within and without their borders of an Ukrainian 
separatist movement. Their rule seems strong enough to con- 
trol their vast territory. But in the last twenty years other 
agglomerations have broken up. Austria-Hungary is no more. 
China is a collection of provinces owing doubtful allegiance to 
Nanking. 

In addition to these latent politico-geographical fears, there 
were others mentioned more directly at the Moscow Trial. The 
Tsarist debts are still unsettled. Among the millions of Russians 
living abroad is to be found the cream of the country’s intelli- 
gentsia. And in an industry so highly unified as that of Soviet 
Russia a few ‘ wreckers ’ could in fact, if they existed, work more 
extensive damage than anywhere else in the world.. There has 
never been the slightest evidence to show that specialists employed 
by the Soviet Government have any intention of ‘ wrecking '— 
considering the consequences, they would be imbeciles if they 
had—but for the greater part they are still men of the old régime 
who by the Communist gospel are enemies of the Communist 
régime. 

Most Europeans realise, of course, that intervention and 
destruction are not the surest ways of securing the payment of 
debts. European. political intelligence has developed since 
Versailles. But the extent.of that development is unknown in 
Russia, which to all good purposes has been a closed country 
since the Civil War. The events of the Civil War are in conse- 
quence stamped on the Soviet mind as types of European activity : 
France is interventionist ; Great Britain hankers after her debts; 
border States are potential allies of the Whites. News from 
abroad has gone into Russia since : the official Tass Agency has 
anarmy ofcorrespondents. But that news has more propagandist 
than informative value. Soon after the ‘ International Red Day’ 
of May 1 last year I had occasion to look at a copy of the 
Leningrad Pravda of May 2. Its front page was taken up with 
reports of the day from a dozen capitals. Each report told, with 
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the necessary circumstantial variations on the general theme, of 
conflicts between workers and police. In Warsaw there had been 
bloodshed, in London riots. As these disturbances were not 
reported anywhere else I could only assume that they were at 
least somewhat magnified in the description.. Yet in other respects 
the Leningrad Pravda is a good paper ; its reports of industrial 
activities within the Soviet Union and abroad are well informed. 
Where political news is concerned, however, it is as much 
liable to error as the rest of the Soviet Press. As it is from this 
Press that the peoples of Russia obtain their information, it is 
perhaps natural that their conception of conditions abroad should 
differ a little from our own. Their rulers are little better off. 
Of those who have lived abroad, some have stayed there, refusing 
toreturn. Others are in exile. The few who, like Litvinoff, still 
hold high office refrain from contradiction. Stalin himself 
sees few people from abroad, and those few Communists who, 
from Communist optimism or for the sake of their own good 
fortune, are not likely to enlighten him. The remnants of 
the intelligentsia still left in Russia may know better, but 
are unlikely to say so. While the millions who have grown 
up under Bolshevist education believe implicitly in a world 
divided between Communist Russia and capitalists arming to 
attack her. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that Stalin, speaking at the 
sixteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party last year, 
should express a fear that in consecqucnce of the economic crisis of 
capitalism—anglice, world trade depr -ssion—‘ the capitalist State’ 
(note the singular) was ‘ furiously arming and rearming’ with a 
view to making war on the Soviet Union And ifit seems surprising 
to us that anyone in Russia should take him seriously, that is 
because our view of post-war history is based on substantially 
accurate information and uncoloured by memories of a civil war 
which split Russia into a dozen republics. The ‘ war psychosis ’ 
is a natural development in Russia, and is indeed the thread 
which runs through Soviet foreign policy. It is at the root of 
Soviet proposals for complete disarmament. It inspired the Soviet 
Press to interpret Locarno as a move to detach Germany from 
her Russian alliance. More recently it has been shown in Soviet 
opposition to the Latvian-Lithuanian Treaty—a small matter, but 
one in which Soviet politicians, with the exaggeration customary 
in people suffering from delusions, see an attempt to draw 
Lithuania into a Polish-Baltic orbit. 

It is therefore possible—in dealing with people of such tortuous 
mind certainty is the last thing to be expected—that in preparing 
the Moscow Trial the Soviet Government was sincerely inspired 
by a fear of intervention. That motive, of course, did not go 
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alone, and the manner of its expression has led many people in 
England to regard it as a blind. But to the people of Moscow it 
was an act in the drama of that ‘ theatricalised life’ which 
Evreinoff long ago preached to the Bolsheviks. And their cheers 


when the prisoners were sentenced suggest that they at least 


saw some reality behind the drama. 
W. H. HInpie. 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION 


It is thirty years since the six Australian Colonies, by a majority 
of the votes of the parliamentary electors in each colony, agreed 
to unite in what is described in the preamble to the Common- 
wealth Constitution as ‘ one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth 
under the Crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland.’ Unquestionably there are numbers of people, especially 
in Western Australia, who are to-day dissatisfied with the working 
of the Constitution then established. Prior to federal union it 
was generally understood that the institution of the Common- 
wealth meant that the national concerns of Australia would be 
controlled by the national Parliament, whilst the domestic 
concerns of each of the Australian Colonies would be left to the 
control of the then existing Colonial Parliaments or, as they 
later became, State Parliaments. In other words, each Colonial 
Legislature, whilst surrendering to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment the exclusive right to deal with national affairs, would still 
have full power regarding the sale and settlement of land, educa- 
tion, municipal government, administration of justice, public 
health, and other such matters, including all those matters not 
specified in the Commonwealth Constitution as coming within the 
range of Commonwealth control. In short, the States were to 
have an ample measure of Home Rule, and State Parliaments 
were not to be subordinate to the Commonwealth Parliament. 
The general interpretation of national concerns during the 
struggle for federal union were defence, external affairs, postal 
and telegraphic services, naturalisation, lighthouses, quarantine, 
immigration, currency and coinage, patents, trade-marks, copy- 
rights, marriage, and a few other similar questions. Even a casual 
examination of the powers of the Commonwealth Parliament as 
set out in the Constitution shows that they extend beyond that, but 
the great mass of the federal electors who voted in favour of 
Federation did not study the Constitution closely, and were largely 
influenced by the sentiment of nation-building as expressed by the 
cry ‘One People, One Flag, One Destiny,’ and, as Mr. Barton ex- 
pressed it, ‘ A Continent for a Nation and a Nation for a Continent.’ 


169 
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In practice the powers of the Federal Parliament have been 
interpreted to extend far beyond what seem to have been the 
intentions of the framers of the Constitution. Commonwealth 
legislation and administration now both directly and indirectly 
affect not only national but also domestic concerns. It is but 
human to seek power, and the Commonwealth, at the instigation 
of Commonwealth members of Parliament, has been extending its 
powers further and further. Its aggrandisement has been assisted 
by certain High Court decisions. For example, the Common- 
wealth Constitution, section 51, provides that the Commonwealth 
Parliament may deal with : 


Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of one State. 


The limitation that was evidently intended has been rendered 
almost nugatory by a High Court decision that there is ‘an 
invisible bond’ that unites people engaged in the same class of 
work in the different States. Furthermore, Federal jurisdiction, 
as regards wages, hours of work and conditions, prevails over 
State Government employees, including those engaged on State 
Government Railways, in a way that would probably surprise 
the framers of the Commonwealth Constitution were they alive: 
As a result of the existence of Federal and State Arbitration 
Courts overlapping, there is much confusion and often contra- 
dictory decisions. As another example of a High Court decision 
extending Commonwealth powers it may be mentioned that the 
Commonwealth Constitution, section 114, states that 


a State shall not impose any tax on property of any kind belonging to the 
Commonwealth nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on property 
of any kind belonging to a State. 


Despite this, the Commonwealth collected Customs revenue.on 
importations by State Governments such as railway requirements: 
The action of the Commonwealth was brought before the High 
Court, which ruled that the imposition of Customs duties was not 
a tax as contemplated by section 114. This decision has caused 
enormous sums to be collected by the Commonwealth on loan 
expenditure on imports for State Governments. 

Adverse critics of the Commonwealth Constitution also urge 
that the aggrandisement of the Commonwealth has been fostered 
in consequence of the Senate failing to be the guardian of the 
rights of the States. Each of the States has six members in the 
Senate, so that there is equality of State voting power in that 
Chamber. What has happened is that to a considerable extent 
the Senate is more influenced by mere political party considera- 
tions than by the idea of State rights. Labour members have 
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been often in a majority there, and they are controlled by decisions 
of the Australian Labour Party, which is dominated by the 
industrial workers of the Eastern States, most of whom favour 
Unification. 

Fault is found with the treatment of the States by the Com- 
monwealth in the matter of finance. Section 94 of the Com- 
monwealth Constitution lays down that the Commonwealth 
Parliament 


may provide on such basis as it deems fair for the monthly payment to 
thé several States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 


Legislation was passed appropriating the surplus to a trust 
account for future needs. This meant that there was no surplus 
to be handed over to the States. The constitutional validity of 
the practice was challenged in the High Court by the State of 
New South Wales, but unsuccessfully. An arrangement was made 
whereby for a number of years 25s. per head of population was 
paid to each of the States, with a special grant to Western Aus- 
tralia by reason of the large per capita contribution of the western 
State to Customs revenue. Subsequently other financial arrange- 
ments were made, but in all of these it is contended by advocates 
of State rights that the Commonwealth has not given the States 
as substantial a share of Customs revenue as the importance and 
expense of the work of the State Legislaturesdeserve. Thelatter 
have to carry out unremunerative services such as free education 
and the administration of justice, as well as land settlement, with 
all the heavy cost that it entails. The extension of settlement 
calls for new railways, additional funds for agricultural bank 
advances, provision for water supply, further schools, and other 
heavy expenditure that has to be provided out of State money. 

In addition, advocates of State rights urge that the Common- 
wealth has not confined its money-raising efforts to the field of 
indirect taxation, but has also imposed heavy taxes on incomes, 
land, and property of deceased persons. In this way citizens 
have to pay Federal as well as State income and land taxes, and 
there are also two sets of probate duties, Another action of the 
Commonwealth authorities that excited indignation was the 
institution of a Commonwealth Savings Bank, with branches at 
post offices, that came into competition with the Government 
Savings Banks of the six State Governments. 

In Western Australia and other States that depend chiefly on 
primary industries much hostility has been aroused by the 
exorbitant protective tariff. For many years prior to Federation, 
Victoria had a high protective tariff against the other Australian 
Colonies and the outside world. Several factories had been 
established in Victoria, and the people of Victoria when Federa- 
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tion was established, influenced mainly by the late Mr. David 
Syme, of the Melbourne Age, sent to the first Commonwealth 
Parliament an almost solid block of members pledged to support 
a protectionist federal tariff. Victorian factories wished to be 
protected from competition outside of Australia whilst securing, 
through the medium of inter-State free trade, access to the 
markets of the rest of the Commonwealth. The Prime Minister, 
Sir Edmund Barton, favoured protection, and his views were 
supported by Mr. C. C. Kingston, of South Australia, Mr. Deakin 
and Sir George Turner, of Victoria, Sir John Forrest, of Western 
Australia, and Sir William Lyne, of New South Wales. Sir 
George Reid, who favoured a revenue tariff, led the Opposition, 
and only a few votes divided the two parties on the fiscal issue 
in the first Commonwealth Parliament. What Sir George Reid 
predicted has been borne out by results. Protection having 
been once established, the cost of living rose and wages increased 
without bringing extra advantages to the wage-earners, and then 
further protection was demanded to meet the increase in cost of 


production, and that was followed by further wage increases, and 
so the vicious circle was established. 

To-day protection in Australia has been productive of extra- 
ordinary results. Senator Sir- Hal Colebatch recently showed 
that, as the outcome of a Commonwealth duty, a bonus, and 
certain railway preferences enjoyed by the one company manu- 
facturing galvanised iron, the direct and indirect advantages over 
imported galvanised iron amount to rol. per week for each of the 
goo men employed by the company! Yet the imported article 
was a successful competitor, and it was lately said that only the 
prohibition of the importation of galvanised iron would save the 
galvanised iron industry. On September 27 last the company 
closed its works, and then the Federal Cabinet decided to cease 
payment to the manufacturer of the bounty of 3/. 3s. a ton, but 
to prohibit importation. Several similar cases can be quoted. 
The enormous prices charged in Australia for machinery, tools 
of trade, fencing, and all the requirements of the mining, agricul- 
tural, and pastoral industries have been a heavy handicap on 
primary producers. Sugar costs in Australia four times the 
price at which it can be purchased outside of Australia, and 
Australian butter is selling in London at 6d. per pound less than 
Australian butter can be purchased in Australia. 

The advocates in Western Australia for secession from the 
Commonwealth claim that the disabilities of Federation fall on the 
western State with special severity. They believe, and not without 
justification, that their State has the brightest future of the six 
States of the Union. Its area covers one-third of the Australian 
continent ; its climate varies from that of the tropics in the north 
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to the mild temperature of the Albany and Esperance districts, 

_ where the atmospheric conditions are not unlike those prevailing 
in Devon and Cornwall. It is the least developed of all the 
States, and the sparseness of its population, especially in the 
north, is a menace to the safety of Australia, in view of the earth 
hunger amongst foreign nations. The filling of its vacant spaces 
is as much a national as a State question, and in promoting land 
settlement and the development of Australia’s national resources 
no State has so heavy a task as Western Australia. Nowhere in 
Australia is there more scope for legitimate expenditure, The 
population of the State is but 420,000. Factories that have 
resulted from the Commonwealth’s protective policy are estab- 
lished in the eastern States, mostly in the neighbourhood of 
Melbourne and Sydney. A tariff that may suit New South Wales 
or Victoria, and create employment there, does not in any way 
benefit Western Australia, but, on the contrary, often creates 
unemployment by shutting down mines or lessening agricultural 
activity in consequence of increased prices. A Federal Royal 
Commission, consisting of three members in no way associated 
with Western Australia, appointed in 1924 to inquire how 
the finances of Western Australia were affected by Federation, 
reported ‘ that whatever benefit the Commonwealth protectionist 
policy may have conferred upon other States of the Common- 
wealth it has not benefited the State of Western Australia,’ 
The report added : ‘ it is impossible to give the primary producers 
of Western Australia relief by way of reduced Customs tariff 
without injuring the secondary industries of the Eastern States.’ 
Western Australia suffers all the disadvantages and none of the 
advantages of Protection. When Western Australian people 
sought to establish a jam factory, inter-State free trade permitted 
eastern States jam manufacturers to sell jam in Western Australia 
at a lower rate than it was sold in Melbourne and Sydney, until 
the local factory had to shut down. Western Australian boot 
and textile industries were also destroyed by similar means. 

_The Navigation Act, in limiting to Australian vessels the 
right to carry passengers and cargo from one Australian port to 
another, has been strongly objected to in the island State of 
Tasmania, and also in Western Australia, which has, scattered 
settlements along a coast line of 3500 miles. The Federal Royal 
Commission already referred to recommend that the portion of 
the Navigation Act having reference to the coasting trade should 
be repealed. Nothing in the direction of carrying out that 
Tecommendation has been done so far. The Commission also 
recommended with reference to the tariff that ‘ the only effective 
means of removing the chief disability of Western Australia is to 
restore to the State for a period of twenty-five years the — 
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control of its own Customs and Excise.’ Inasmuch as the 
Commonwealth Constitution provides for inter-State free trade, 
it would be difficult to give effect to this recommendation, even 
if it were thought desirable. One of the three Commissioners, 
Mr. Entwistle, gave encouragement to the secessionists in Western 
Australia by a minority report in which he said: 

In my opinion Western Australia should never have entered the 
Federation, but having done so I feel convinced there is only one complete 
and satisfactory remedy for her present difficulties, viz. secession. 


The objections to Federation referred to in this article 
constitute the main source of the dissatisfaction manifested in the 
talk of seceding from the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth 
Constitution provides no machinery by which any State can 
secede, and to amend the Constitution is a difficult task involving 
the approval of a majority of the electors in a majority of the 
States and a majority of the whole of the electors of the 
Commonwealth. As the Commonwealth Constitution is part 
of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, some advocates of 
secession in Western Australia say that what the Imperial 
Parliament can do it can undo, and urge that an appeal be 
made to secure the passage of Imperial legislation to enable 
Western Australia to withdraw from the Federal partnership. 
That is mere speculation, and it is by no means certain that 
Western Australia really wants secession. It certainly has some 
formidable supporters. The Premier, Sir James Mitchell, who 
favours it, has said that he would prefer Western Australia to be 
one of the Dominions of the Empire rather than a State of the 
Commonwealth. On the other hand, the Labour Party, who form 
a large body of the people, would not be likely to support seces- 
sion, neither has it met with the approval of the Returned 
Soldiers’ Association, whilst the Australian Natives Association 
has definitely declared against it. The sentiment in favour of 
Australian unity has been always powerful, and it was greatly 
strengthened during the war, in which the troops fought, not as 
Victorians or Tasmanians, but as Australians. However, though 
there are but few supporters of unification in Western Australia, 
the movement in Sydney and Melbourne towards unification 
appears to be growing. The ex-Labour Premier, Mr. Collier, is 
reported on January 28, 1928, to have said : 


We have six States, poor and needy, and a rich bloated Commonwealth 
ending each year with fat surpluses that are the sign manual of bad 
government. . . . Bit by bit the Federal authority is growing at the 
expense of the States. We are drifting as sure as fate towards unification 
That means ruin. This enormous country cannot be governed from a 
political centre by men almost entirely ignorant of conditions in the fat 
corners of the land. 
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The idea of a Parliament such as would exist under unification 
sitting at Canberra to control the domestic affairs of Western 
Australia is repellent to Western Australians, and there are many 
of them who support secession as a counterblast to the eastern 
States’ advocacy of unification. They dread the growing power 
of the Commonwealth Legislature, and fear the views expressed 
by the Australian Worker of May 7, 1930: 


State Parliaments will go in the inexorable process of the years. The 
Senate also will go because it was created as an anti-national spirit to 
preserve the inviolability of the parish pump. But the job confronting 
us of the present generation is to secure complete power to the whole 
united people of Australia and thus pave the way to the final and unlimited 
triumph of the Labour movement. 


If the above proposal were to be put into operation, there 
would no longer be a States House, such as the Senate should be, 
in the Federal Parliament, and the local as well as the national 
affairs of Western Australia would be in the hands of a Parliament 
at the Federal capital, which is some 2000 miles distant from Perth. 
There have been proposals for a convention to consider amend- 
ments to the Commonwealth Constitution, but such a convention, 
if it be held, will resolve itself into two factions—one for confining 
the national Parliament to duties of a national character, and the 
other for making the Federal Parliament supreme and substituting 


for the State Parliaments a number of country councils with speci- 


fied powers of local government. The feelings of the great majority 
of the people of Western Australia have been expressed perhaps 
best by the Chief Secretary, Mr. Norbert Keenan, K.C., who 
recently said : 


It is a matter not to be wondered at that the people of Western 
Australia, appreciating the fact that, no matter which political party is 
in power in the Commonwealth Parliament, the policy which such party 
carries out is a policy designed to foster and promote the interests of 
Victoria and New South Wales without giving any care whatever to the 
fact that such policy is ruinous to Western Australia, should turn to 
secession as a method of salvation. I do not blame them for doing so, 
nor do I presume to allege that there is not a time limit to patient endurance 
beyond which no one is entitled to ask the people of this State to remain 
quiescent. But I do most earnestly urge that secession is a last resort, 
and that, until all possibilities of amending the Constitution in such 
measure as will secure fair conditions for Western Australia are exhausted 
and proved to be ineffective, it would be almost a crime to destroy Federa- 
tion. 


Joun W. Kirwan. 
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WHILE 1931 is still very young, the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference will have turned their faces to the East once more; 
the legions will have thundered past; the last echoes of the 
shawms and trumpets will have died down in St. James’s Palace ; 
and the British Parliament will be left, not to its slumbers, but to 
a nightmare of activity. For the real work of the biggest political 
transaction the world has ever seen will then be in its final stages, 
This seems, therefore, the right moment at which to look forward, 
and back and all around us, not only for the information of the 
British Constitution-makers, but in the interests also of. the, 
courageous band of Indians who will have to man the Great 
Experiment. 

To begin with, is it understood in London that we have 
nothing corresponding to the political parties known to West- 
minster? There has, indeed, never been a consolidated India 
until Great Britain secured this for us. The only pronouncement 
of democracy ever made in India was made by Queen Victoria 
in her Proclamation of 1858—+.e., equal opportunity of privilege 
for all her subjects alike, of whatever race or religion; and 
the acknowledgment of a right to individual liberty in regard 
to religion and the concerns, in India, of religion—namely, 
inheritance, marriage, and succession. For the realisation of the 
democratic liberty and freedom thus enunciated Great Britain 
then, as I read history, immediately set out to equip both the 
country and the individual (if he would). When India takes 
over the reins of government she will be taking over a going con- 
cern, the machinery and fittings of which Indians themselves 
have already, in partnership with Englishmen, been learning to 
handle and control in every single department through the years, 
as they passed, 

Since 1884 a little body of English-educated Indians calling 
themselves ‘ The National Congress of India’ has, however, 
devoted itself almost entirely to the question of the political. 
machinery of the country, and has demanded that it shall be 
“made in England,’ so to speak, and on British parliamentary 
lines. These men, among whom have been found from time to 
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time the most brilliant examples of what England has done for 
India, whether by education, inspiration or recognition of ability, 
have studied English politics, the speeches of Burke and Glad- 
stone, and the history of Western political institutions. They 
know more about Great Britain in relation to the growth of 
political freedom and political institutions than many members 
of Parliament know themselves, and they have always contended 
that Indian freedom would be realised by as close a copy of the 
British parliamentary machinery as could be manufactured for 
India. 

Of this fact we must not lose sight. It was the spirit of the 
Indian demand which was being satisfied when from time to time 
the door, set ajar to political freedom by the Proclamation of 
1858, was pushed wider and wider with the years. 

Legislative Councils were created (1861) ; and the power to 
make laws and to criticise the policy of the Government, even 
with regard to finance, followed in due course. In 1909 Lord 
Morley, our most democratic Secretary of State, and Lord Minto— 
the Viceroy under whose understanding influence we went forward 
in such friendly co-operation and courtesy, and with such eminent 
success—did consider that last and greatest gift of self-govern- 
ment, namely, representation and the franchise ; but they rejected 
it because of the impossibility, as it then seemed, of framing 
constituencies which would at all be manageable. They con- 
tented themselves with enlarging legislative and other powers. 
And it was thus that the attainment of representation—that is, 
of ‘Government by the People ’—came with dramatic fitness in 
the wake, not of compulsion, but of the free and generous gift of 
His Majesty the King-Emperor to his peoples of India in royal 
recognition of their service in the Great War. ‘ Progressive Self- 
Government within the Empire’ are the words used by His 
Majesty. The Act of 1919 implemented this promise, and since 
1919 the Government of India, whether run by Englishmen or 
Indians, has begun to be responsible, not to the British Parlia- 
ment as heretofore, but to the people of India. And the Congress 
dream, so often quoted in the words of Abraham Lincoln, has at 
last its opportunity of realisation, and has it at the hands of 
our King—/reely without need for strife or violence (this cannot 
be emphasised too often) and. opportunely, that is, at the moment 
when it can be taken (if men but will), without fear of dis- 
couragement through too disproportionate immaturity and 
unreadiness. 

That we have not been allowed to see how perfectly smoothly | 


the political machinery, Indian-manned, could work has not been 
the fault of the few courageous Indians who were in control during 
the trial run ; and this seems the appropriate moment for register- 
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ing one important difference between the model machines of 
Westminster and the Indian duplication. We have no political 
parties in India. As long as the British Government functions 
and is in charge there will be the Government and the Opposition, 
whether the opposition calls itself ‘ Congress,’ ‘ Extremist,’ or 
what you will. 

One of the first considerations of the new Indian Swaraj 
(since the British model is apparently adhered to) must, there- 
fore, of necessity be this vital matter of parties. Will the Congress- 
Extremists continue to be in opposition to the Swaraj Govern- 
ment ? Willa party opposing the Extremists come into being and 
have the temerity to crystallise, to declare a policy and adhere to 
it? If so, will these two parties represent the necessary con- 
comitants for a reproduction of the British parliamentary system ? 
There certainly was a so-called ‘ Moderate’ Party formed under 
the leadership of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the cold weather of 
1928-29. But it was more a difference in degree than in policy; 
it occupied the twig just vacated by the Extremist bird, and 
continued to do so with each forward move. If newspaper reports 
speak truly, Sir Tej Bahadur has, however, now renounced 
leadership, and this would seem to mean the death of the party— 
if party it ever was. 

The trouble in India has always been leadership. The modern 
Indian, young in political sense and instinct, is unable to follow 
a lead, and will not look for guidance or contentment with 
discipleship into the wisdom of the Eastern fable of leadership. 
It is a lovely and humorous fable, but the young Indian will have 
none of it. I know it as ‘ The Fable of the Camel-driver and his 
Drove.’ It is worth telling. A traveller in the desert saw a camel- 
driver walking beside a most extraordinary caravan. It wasa 
long line of camels led by a donkey. 


‘ Tell me,’ said he, ‘ the meaning of this ; why does a donkey lead your 
camels? Do they not object to this indignity ?’ 

‘ No,’ said the driver, yawning at the stupidity of his questioner. ‘ No 
—for they perceive nothing unusual. They do not know that the donkey 
leads them.’ 

*‘ How is that ? ’ asked the traveller. 

‘Oh,’ was the reply ; ‘ the first camel is blind, so he cannot see whose 
lead he is following ; and each succeeding camel follows the camel before 
him ; and the line is kept.’ 

‘ But how about that obstreperous camel at the very end, straining to 
get away from the others ? ’ 

‘Oh! that,’ said the camel-driver, ‘ is the real leader. He is no good 
on an accustomed road ; he has too many ideas, too much initiative. For 
the accustomed road a donkey is best, and my leader I put at the very 
end where he needs must follow. But on an untried path he is invaluable, 
and changes places with the donkey. I could not then do without him.’ 
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We have yet to find, not only our camel-driver, but our leading 
camel, our blind dummy, and our useful donkey leaders in 
India. 

Another difficulty to be faced even before the new Govern- 
ment begins functioning, will be the acceptance by the Gandhi 
Party (which claims to be the lineal descendant of the Congress 
of 1884) of the conclusions placed before Parliament by the 
Round Table Conference as the Indian demand. Gandhi's 
propagandists in America are emphatic in disowning this delegacy. 
They say that the National Indian Congress will never consent 
to be bound by anything to which the Conference may consent. 
They say it was not elected by the people, or by any political 
party. They describe it as ‘ the menagerie selected by the Viceroy 
for the St. James’s Palace Zoo,’ and suggest that on return to 
India it should tour the country asacircus party. For themselves 
they mean to go forward with their own programme, of which, 
in America at any rate, they make no secret. This is India with- 
out the British and outside the Empire. 

*‘ Have you, then, no use for the British ?’’ they are asked in 
packed meeting after packed meeting. 

‘Oh, yes—for the present; and until we have the Indian 
Army hitherto denied us, we will employ them. We will pay their 
soldiers todefendus. We have practically killed British trade, and 
have frightened the British to such an extent that a Viceroy is on 
his knees to our leader Gandhi begging him to cease his campaign. 
But Gandhi knows what he is about. He is an astute politician. 
He knows that terrorism must continue till we get what we want, 
which is freedom. There can be no freedom till a subject race is 
absolutely quit of the race which has kept it in subjection. 
Look at Egypt! Look at Ireland! There can be no half-way 
measures. To cut clean away at once is the only remedy. If the 
cutting-away is by war and bloodshed, that will be the fault of 
the British Government. We continue to fight under the banner 
of, Mahatma Gandhi, which is “ Passive resistance and non- 
violence ”’.’ 

Syed Hossain, one of the extremist official representatives, 
puts the strength of this party at 24,000 for all India, though he 
admits that all the 24,000 are not concerned with the details of this 
programme as set out above, but are just ‘ followers of Gandhi.’ 
‘ By this time next year,’ said H. T. Mazumdar, speaking at the 
Foreign Policy Association in New York at the end of November, 
‘ the President of the United States of America will be exchanging 
greetings with the President of the United States of India—of a 
free and liberated India.’ Again they say: ‘ England in India 
will be as dead and extinguished as England in America after the 
War of Independence.’ This being so, it is important to consider 
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what will be the position of the new Indian Government as against 
these revolutionaries. 

We know what happened in rg1g and after to the Indian men of 
goodwill who tried to work the first instalment of the Reforms. 
What provision is being made against a like situation after the 
new Constitution comes into being ? But let us suppose the best 
—4.e., that the revolutionaries have somehow been converted to 
a constructive programme. Even so, very careful thought must 
still be taken for the future. For all the handicaps which the 
British have had to face in governing India will be emphasised 
tenfold for the Own-Government Control. Take some of these 
handicaps : 

(a) The Hindu versus Moslem situation. This must be the more 
acute in circumstances in which either may be top-dog. Even 
where there are no religious scruples to overcome (that is, among 
the educated and liberal-minded and non-orthodox of both 
Communities) ; we have seen at the Conference in London how 
agreement and reconciliation has taken time, and has had to 
depend upon the mediation of the Prime Minister. 

What about the real religious antagonism among orthodox 
fanatics in India, which bursts into flame upon no provocation ? 
Facts must be faced, if only that some way of peace or prevention 
may be thought out beforehand. It is no use glossing over facts. 
The Hindu is, at bottom, a dreamer; the Moslem a statesman. 
To the Orthodox Hindu the cow is his ‘ mother,’ an object of 
worship ; to the Moslem the cow is an article of diet. When 
Indians are self-governing, old memories will quiver, especially 
at Delhi. Does the British Parliament understand the implications 
of these racial antipathies sufficiently to take the indispensable 
precaution ? 

(6) Progressive versus Orthodox. To my mind this opposition 
is the chief danger of the new régime. The Out-of-Caste men, #.¢., 
the men originally Brahmin, or Kshatriya, or of whatever caste, 
who, having broken caste and become Brahmo Samaijists, etc., are 
really no longer Hindus in the eyes of the Orthodox practising 
Hindus, will practically be the only representatives of Hinduism 
in the Government. 

These Progressives do not understand or approve of the 
Orthodox Hindu point of view in matters vital to Orthodox 
Hinduism. They call it ‘gross superstition,’ and they have 
already begun to legislate against it. Take the Inter-Caste 
Marriage Bill, thrown out once, but promised at the earliest 
opportunity. Take the Child Marriage Act and the Act allowing 
a daughter’s sons to inherit a man’s property. Both these 
instances of social legislation are claimed, and rightly so, by the 
Progressive Indians as their achievement. Yet the Orthodox 
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Hindu (in regard to ‘ daughter’s sons’ the Hindu governed by 
the Mitakshara and Dayabhagha systems of law) regards both 
Acts as a direct violation of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation and 
promise of religious liberty. 

Does the British Parliament realise the implications of legis- 
lation of this nature? And what about Queen Victoria’s Procla- 
mation ? Will it be a dead letter when Indian self-government 
is an accomplished fact ? This is the keystone of the new situa- 
tion. Yet one has never heard it even mentioned. 

(c) Again, take Caste. I do not for a moment believe that 
caste is understood in England and in the British Parlia- 
ment. 

That a member of the depressed classes is a guest in a king’s 
palace, and is listened to with respect and deference by an historic 
assembly in London ; that he has the education and equipment 
which has made this possible; that any out-caste may rise to 
any position in British India; and that out-castes have proved 
themselves worthy in many departments of service—all this is 
due to Great Britain. But to give equal opportunity to all is the 
utmost that can be done towards emancipation from religious 
tyings and bindings—for that is what caste is. It is not snobbery. 
It is to the Orthodox Hindu a God rule, not a man-made conven- 
tion. Yet, what about this ? 

Dr. Ambadkar is reported to have suggested at the Round 
Table Conference that the British had not served the out-caste 
as he would be served, since he is still forbidden to draw water 
from the Brahmin’s well, and since he is still forbidden entry to 
the temples of Hindu caste-men. He is reported to have got a 
promise from the Progressive Indians, both of the Hindu and 
Moslem races, not only that out-castes would get representation 
in the new Government proportionate to their numbers (that is a 
comparatively small matter, though one does not see how any 
guarantees could be given by the delegates), but that the use of 
wells and temple-entry will also be secured. Gandhi promised 
this, and his followers went a march through South India two 
years ago defiling caste wells. We know the result. Only as 
lately as 1930 his followers tried to force entry into Hindu caste 
temples. We know the result. Riots and bloodshed, till even 
Gandhi urged forbearance, and that the time was not ripe. No 
single member of the Round Table Conference is reported to have 
referred to these experiments, and to have pointed out the implica- 
tions of caste and the utter impossibility of interference with the 
authority of Hindu priests in these matters. 

Does the British Parliament realise the significance of this 
dialogue between the out-caste and the out-of-caste ex-practiser 


of Hinduism? Does the British Parliament realise that the 
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representatives of Orthodox Hinduism in the Indian Govern: 
ment, even as is now the case, will be units against tens and 
hundreds of tens of Progressives ?—although the Orthodox 
Hindus ‘ represented ’ happen to form the greater number of the 
200,000,000 listed as Hindus in the census. 

Lastly, what provision is being made for the political education 
of the Indian electorate ? 

While Great Britain is still in control, should not a definite 
programme be framed towards this end—talks in schools and 
colleges, and through social service societies, and in the vernacular 
at village centres, about the use of a vote? Many tales could be 
told of the polling-booths in the various provinces, which are not 
the tales of English polling-booths, and to be therefore ignored as 
a necessary stage in the history of every franchise. What pro- 
vision is being made for enlarging the woman’s franchise? At 
present the property qualification makes the woman’s vote almost 
a dead letter. The largest number of women enfranchised is 
Purdahnashin, and cannot come to even a ‘ Purdah’ poll. There 
are professional and other non-orthodox or emancipated women 
who can vote, and do vote: but their number is small ; and in 
certain districts such women are badly outnumbered—e.g., in two 
Eastern Bengal districts lately the returns were as under : 


2 to 90, 


4 to 84— 


by the women of the town, who are able to satisfy the property 
qualification and are taken to the polls by mem who are entitled 
to their allegiance. To give the vote to graduates, as such, would 
in measure cure this inequality. 

There are many other questions which need deliberate con- 
sideration ; but if by these inadequate words I have been able 
to put those better qualified to judge than myself upon their 
inquiry, I shall indeed ‘ thank whatever gods there be.’ 

I am not of those who think that we are yet ready, as a country, 
for the final experiment ; but the one thing to secure, as far as 
human effort can secure it, is surely the success of whatever pro- 
gramme may be the outcome of the Round Table Conference ; 
and first as last, to this very end, the one thing to bear in mind is 
as surely the words of our King-Emperor in giving India her 
charter—‘ Progressive Self-Government within the Empire. 1 
should have thought that if we took our stand upon that, all 
formal difficulties would resolve themselves, and the essential 
things become easy of achievement. 

King Feisul said, it will be remembered, to Gertrude Bell: 
‘ My lady, no one can give a man independence. He gives it to 
himself.’ He spoke of the true independence of the spirit, which 
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alone of old was wont to matter in the East. Did not a Hindu 
Saint put that into words for us long years ago ? 


None can injure Self. Only Self can injure Self. 


Are we perhaps forgetting that, in this modern talk of 
our rights and our dignity? Are we perhaps in danger of de- 
nationalising ourselves in ways far more serious than the 
adoption or exploitation of cotton goods not woven on Indian 
hand-looms ?. This is not a question for the British Parliament, 
but for myself and for my own countrymen and country- 
women. And the answer? No man need whisper that, except 
to his own soul. 

CORNELIA SORABJI. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
NEW BILL 


A NEw Educational Bill has been introduced by the Government, 
and there are critics who suggest that it is uncalled for, and a 
luxury which the nation can ill afford. The object of this 
article is to show that the new Bill is no bolt from the blue, 
no luxury, but the inevitable result of a movement that was 
initiated by Mr. Balfour at the very beginning of this century, 
when he carried through the Education Act of 1902, and that 
it is demanded by masses of our countrymen, whose eyes have 
only been opened to the importance of higher education during 
the last thirty years, and who see in it the one bright prospect 
for the future. 

It is to be feared that the general public, as distinguished from 
those of it specially interested in education, or in touch with 
public elementary and secondary schools, is quite unaware of the 
astonishing change in the educational situation in this country 
wrought by the great Act of 1902. This Act at last set free local 
education authorities to carry out their desire to develop that 
branch of higher education known as secondary education, in 
which this country was admittedly backward. When the 
notorious Cockerton judgment of 1901 pronounced that what 
spasmodic efforts the old school boards had been making to meet 
the popular demand for a higher than elementary education were 
illegal, there was but one course open to Government in a demo- 
cratic country—namely, to change the law and to provide a 
legal channel for the aspirations of the nation. This much can 
be said for the Cockerton judgment: it cleared the ground for 
the Act of 1902, under which secondary education came into 
its own. 

The full import of this comfortable phrase will be indicated 
by the following table, which gives for a series of years since 1902 
the numbers of young people in England and Wales, boys and 
girls, receiving secondary education in schools maintained or aided 
out of public funds, and will show what remarkable progress has 
been made : 
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Year. Number of Pupils. 
1904 : -» 85,973 
1913 . -» 187,647 
1918 é A on «- 269,887 
1925 é a +e be «+ 367,564 
1929. om » oe ++ 401,505 


The Board of Education watched closely, and it must be 
admitted somewhat jealously, the administration of the Act. 
The Board was certainly out for thoroughness, and it was perhaps 
just as well that when local education authorities might have been 
inclined to run somewhat wildly outside the coop, in the enjoy- 
ment of their new-found opportunities, the Board was there 
clucking reproach and warning from Whitehall, and on occasion 
administering a vigorous peck at some troublesome chick, The 
working definition of a secondary school laid down in connexion 
with the Board’s regulations for secondary schools, issued in 
1904, was undoubtedly a good one. Such a school was defined as 
one ‘ which offers to each of its scholars a general education of a 
wider scope and higher grade than that of an elementary school, 
given through a complete progressive course of instruction con- 
tinuing up to and beyond the age of sixteen.’ The regulations 
laid it down that the course must be at least a four-year course in 
a group of subjects so selected as to ensure due breadth and 
solidity in the education given. These subjects were to be: 
(1) the English language and literature, together with geography 
and history ; (2) a language other than English ; (3) mathematics 
and science, both theoretical and practical; and (4) drawing. 
For girls housewifery had to be added, for boys manual instruc- 
tion, and as regards both boys and girls provision had to be made 
for physical exercises. It is upon this foundation that the 
structure of secondary education in England and Wales, whose 
imposing dimensions are indicated in the foregoing table, has 
been reared. 

There can be no denial that, so far as increase in numbers of 
schools and pupils goes, the effectiveness of the Act of 1902 has 
been clearly proved. But what about the young people for whom 
this whole apparatus of secondary education has been designed ? 
What progress have the young people in themselves made ? 

Since 1917 there have been available two tests of efficiency 
which may be accepted as valid. In 1917 the Board of Education 
secured from the Treasury moneys to be ear-marked for the 
encouragement of real sixth-form work. The method devised by 
the Board for the application of these grants was sound enough. 
To schools where a sufficient number of advanced pupils and the 
services of a competent teacher could be guaranteed a grant of 
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4001. was made in respect of each three advanced courses— 
namely, in science and mathematics, in modern studies, and in 
classics. At first some heartburnings were occasioned by the 
rigidity of the regulations, the narrowness of the range of sub- 
jects, and the precise selection of the schools to be the first re- 


cipients of the new bounty. But the principle of selection adopted 
had the sanction of Holy Writ—namely, ‘ to him that hath shall 
be given’; and the system developed so rapidly that before iong 
practically every school which could submit a fair claim obtained 
recognition, and representations in favour of further alternatives 
in the choice of subjects received some satisfaction. The following 
figures show clearly the rapid rise in the number of advanced 


courses in England and Wales in the three main subjects : 


Science and Modern 
Year. Mathematics. Studies, Classics, Total. 


rory-1p ss OR Ce as ee 
1928-29 .. 229 7. a co ae .. 452 


One interesting feature of these figures is that they show that 
modern studies°and classics in grant-aided schools have now 
broken down the wholesale predominance of science and mathe- 
matics, which persisted until 1917-18. Invaluable as the study 
of science is in the modern State, and prominent as its position 
in the school curriculum must be, no one can desire that science 
should monopolise education to the exclusion of humane studies. 

The second valid test of quality in the education given was 
undoubtedly the institution in 1917 of a system of examinations 
which has done wonders for efficiency. Two examinations were 
recognised by the Board of Education—a first examiration suit- 
able for pupils of about sixteen, and a second for those of aLout 
eighteen. The first was designed to secure that all successful can- 
didates should have had a Lroad general education up to sixteen 
years of age ; they were required to pass in each of three groups 
of subjects—namely (1) English subjects; (2) languages other 
than English ; (3) science and mathematics. The second, designed 
for pupils who, having passed the first examination, were qualified 
to take up sixth-form work proper, provided for a degree of 
specialisation in one group of subfects. Eight examining bodies 
were recognised, seven representing the English universities or 
combinations of them, and the eighth the Central Welsh Board ; 
and an Examination Council was constituted to co-ordinate their 
work. A prime condition of the examinations at the outset was 
that whole forms, and not merely selected individuals, should be 
entered for them, but since the scheme was fairly established this 
requirement has been relaxed. 

Very striking are the figures showing the growth in the 
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number of young people sitting for the two examinations since 
their institution : 
First Second 
Year. Examination. Examination. 
1917-18 . + 14,232 550 
1928-29. . . 50,584 . 9,089 


But the important question is, how have the candidates fared 
who sat at these examinations? The following table gives the 
percentages of passes with credit secured at the first examination 


in most of the subjects which drew a substantial number of 
candidates in the given year : 


1919. 1924. 1929. 


Number of | Per cent. of |} Number of | Per cent. of Number of | Per cent. of 
Entries. Credits. Entries. Credits. Entries. Credits, 


28,479 | 714 | 50,176 . 60,136 | 589 
25,539 | 57°° | 45,797 , 52,024 | 48-6 
24,486 » 35.285 ‘ 39,230 | 451 
10,102 ° 19,768 ° 25,4506 44°4 
25,762 b 48,233 5 57,635 |. 51°7 
26,438 ‘7 | 46,604 55,747 | 54°8 
8,017 . 18,524 13,878 | 46°5 
9,110 19,962 24,345 | 49°4 
5,059 11,064 15,730 | 50°5 


The following table gives the comparative results in each 


group of subjects taken for the second examination in the years 
1920 and 1929: 


1920. 1929. 


Number of | Percent. of | Number of | Per cent. of 
Entries, Pas 


Classical . “ 

Modern studies . 

Mathematics " 3 é 

Science and mathematics . . 3,272 


It is natural enough for a steep rise in the number of entries 
to be accompanied by the fall in the percentage of credits or 
passes to be noted in the foregoing tables. Shy of one another at 
first, schoolmasters and examiners feel they can take liberties as 
they grow more familiar. 


Let us now proceed to consider what, from the academic 
point of view, must be regarded as the crowning test of the work 
of the grant-aided secondary schools. How they stand this test 
is shown in the following table : 
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NUMBER PROCEEDING TO A UNIVERSITY 


Year. Boys. Girls. _—Total. 
1908-9 .. : 695 36r +=: 1,056 
Ig20-21 . ‘ 1,674 1,214 2,888 
1926-27 . ‘ 2,057 1,312 3,369 
1928-29 . - 2,336 1,302 3,638 


The total number of entries to English and Welsh universities 
in 1928-29 was 9757, and thus more than a third of these came 
from grant-aided secondary schools, a creation of this century of 
which little more than a quarter has run. Still more striking 
than the figures given above for individual years is the total figure 
for the five years 1923-27. This amounts to no less than 16,565, 
a figure which makes it clear that the pressure from grant-aided 
secondary schools, and in the ultimate resort from the elementary 
schools, has been one of the main factors in bringing about the 
increase in the number of English universities during the lifetime 
of most of us now living. 

A finer analysis of the figures for 1928-29 is instructive. Of 
the total number 3638 no fewer than 2233 were ex-elementary 
school children. The number entering the ancient universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge was substantial enough—namely, 731, 
and of these 367 were ex-elementary school children. It may thus 
be taken that now in any one year close on 1200 of the under- 
graduates in residence at Oxford and Cambridge have sprung 
from the elementary schools. Some of them have been gaining 
high distinctions, and have won their way to fellowships, so that 
in the highest spheres of academic work pupils from elementary 
schools have begun to join the governing classes. The general 
position as between fee-paying and free pupils of grant-aided 
secondary schools proceeding to a university is thus summed up 
in the Board of Education’s report for 1926-27 : 


In spite of the fact that the number of free pupils whose financial cir- 

cumstances are such as to enable them to proceed to a university without 
extraneous substantial assistance must, in the nature of things, be smaller 
than in the case of fee-paying pupils, yet the number of free pupils is not 
far short of double the number of fee-paying pupils who proceeded to 
universities. 
It is, therefore, clear that the public money spent on free educa- 
tion in grant-aided secondary schools is not being wasted, but 
that ability, whatever its social condition, is being discovered and 
given its chance. : 

After the array of facts and figures already furnished, all who 
become seized of them must be profoundly impressed with the 
advance of secondary education during the last twenty-five 
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. But all the efforts of teachers and officials must have 
failed had not the parents in the country responded, and the 
striking figures (from official sources) in the following tables 
show clearly the upheaval in society that is quietly and surely 
taking place as opportunities for higher education are being 
more freely offered and more readily accepted. The table given 
is.one for boys. One for girls could have been furnished, but 
numbers and proportions correspond so closely that conclusions 
drawn from the one are almost invariably applicable to the other, 
and in many cases, of course, a father has both sons and daughters 
at school : 


OCCUPATION OF FATHERS OF Boys IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 
GIVEN YEAR. 


Occupation. 


Ministers of religion . 

Teachers . ° é ° 

Other professions > : . 

Farmers . 

Wholesale traders ‘(proprietors 
and managers) 

Retail traders (proprietors and 


managers 

Traders’ assistants 

Contractors 

Minor officials . 

. Clerks and commercial travellers 
andagents . 

. Postmen, policemen, seamen and 
soldiers . 

. Domestic and other servants 

. Skilled workmen » 

. Unskilled workmen . 

. No occupation given . 


Totals ‘ ° . 171,774 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0 


Perhaps the most striking feature of this table, and the most 
encouraging, is the great rise in the figures for the classes of shop 
assistants, postmen, etc., domestic and other servants, and un- 
skilled workmen. They deserve to be set out separately : 


Occupation. 1909. 1926. 
Traders’ assistants . ; : ' 677. = 3,780 
Postmen, policemen, seamen aad soldiers . 1,369 ©7244 
Domestic and other servants . : : 1,325 4,188 
Unskilled workmen . é ; ; 1,522 7,623" 


Totals . i . ‘ 4,893 22,844 


Thus the total numbers from these four classes have risen 
from 4893 in 1909 to 22,844 in 1926. No clearer testimony can 
Vor. CIX—No. 648 ° 
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be afforded than by these figures to the immensity of the debt 
owing to the elementary schools. But there are three other, and 
most important, considerations that demand attention: (1) One 
of the boasts of the secondary schools is that they train for 
‘leadership.’ It is clear from the above tables that the classes 
from which our leaders are to be expected are rapidly widening. 
(2) It is one of the gloomy commonplaces propounded by certain 
eugenic philosophers that what may be called the governing class 
of to-day, the intellectual class, through the inability, or un- 
willingness, of its members to propagate their kind, is dwindling 
rapidly, and surrendering the country into the hands of an 
ignorant uncultured mob. The truth may be that we are digging 
deeper and turning up the soil to find, like the farmers, new sources 
of life and fertility in the humus that lies beneath the exhausted 
surface, or that a new world is being discovered within our own 
country to redress the balance of the old. (3) Hitherto the 
schools known as the public schools have enjoyed a great advan- 
tage through the play of what is known as influence, a force not 
always malign. But it is certain, as more and more of the pupils 
of the new secondary schools find their way into high place, and 
as more and more of them qualify for official posts and prefer- 
ment in the professions, that the sphere of influence will also 
widen. What we have to see to is that the new order is not 
evolved by a process of levelling down, as some reactionaries fear, 
but by a process of levelling up. 

There can be no expectation that the growth of secondary 
education on academic lines will proceed for the future anything 
like so rapidly as it has done during the last twenty-five years. 
But its growth on other and parallel lines will be prodigious, for 
there is now a widespread belief in education such as has never 
existed in our country, and the national call, the urge, for more 
and higher education is insistent. The call expresses not merely 
some vague aspiration, but is a demand for certain definite 
facilities, which after dangling in the air for years are now felt to 
be within our reach so soon at least as we jump to seize them. 

The path has been cleared for a new advance by the general 
acceptance of three conclusions of the Committee on the Educa- 
tion of the Adolescent (known as the Hadow Committee), whose 
report was published in 1926: (1) that eleven plus should be 
regarded as the normal age separating primary from post-primary 
education ;. (2) that the school-leaving age should be raised from 
fourteen to fifteen ; (3) that a new, and modern, type of school 
should be developed, giving a practical bias to the curriculum in 
the third and fourth years of the course. With regard to the first 
of these conclusions, it is right to point out that the change in 
educational landmarks has only been rendered possible by the 
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great advance in the standard of elementary education, due to 
the native ability, industry and skill of an army of elementary 
school teachers who have done hard spade-work for over fifty 


or In anticipation of the essential step of raising the school age 
from fourteen to fifteen, many local education authorities have 
been hard at work in the effort to provide a modern type of post- 
primary school such as the Hadow Committee calls for. The 
types of schools, including secondary schools, which are now 
busily engaged on the task of post-primary education may be set 
out as follows : 

(t) Secondary schools the curriculum of which is pre- 
dominantly literary and scientific, and which carry their pupils 
on at least to the age of sixteen plus, many of them doing post- 
matriculation work up to the age of eighteen plus. 

(2) Selective central schools with a four years’ course from the 
age of eleven lus, most of them with an industrial or commercial 
bias in the last two years. 

(3) Non-selective central schools which may either serve as 
the one central school in non-populous areas, or may exist side by 
side with a selective central school and make provision for 
children not found likely to profit by admission to a selective 
school. 

(4) Central classes attached to some elementary school con- 
veniently situated or better equipped than most, and providing 
post-primary instruction for children of eleven plus, either for | 
pupils from the one parent school, or for pupils from other neigh- 
bouring schools, for whom, owing to local circumstances—e.g., 
sparseness of population or financial strain or the religious diffi- 
culty—it is not found possible to make provision in one or another 
of the types of school mentioned above. . 

(5) Trade schools, dealing with industries in which manual 
skill is of vital importance, and providing from the age of thirteen 
plus a two years’ course of training in the craftsmanship of a 
particular trade, which may serve as at least a fair substitute for 
a corresponding period of apprenticeship or learnership. 

(6) Junior technical schools, which provide a two to. three 
years’ course from the age of thirteen plus in mathematics, 
science and mechanical drawing, and which prepare pupils either 
for engineering alone, or for the group of constructive trades, 
which, according to local circumstances, comprise building, 
special branches of engineering, and occasionally shipbuilding, 
and might also be made to include an initiation into scientific 
agriculture and estate management, both of which subjects call 
for development. 

These types of school cover a wide field, and it is difficult to 


o2 
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imagine a new type of school that future developments may seem 
to demand which will not fall naturally into one of the three main 
groups—secondary, central, and junior technical. Perhaps the 
one type among them which appears to provide a real and a full 
alternative to the secondary school of an academic type is the 
junior technical school. In the past the way has not been made 
too easy for it. It was only expected to provide a three years’ 
course at most, and the introduction of a modern language into 
the curriculum has been frowned upon as an intrusion into the 
sphere of a secondary school. If junior technical schools were 
fostered as secondary schools have been, allowed to retain their 
pupils to the age of eighteen, and, during the last two years, to do 
advanced work fitting them to enter universities or technological 
institutes of university rank, their growth in the next ten years 
would be prodigious. As it is, the figures in the following table 
show a striking enough advance on their position in 1913-14: 


Year. Number of Schools. Number of Pupils. 
1913-14. ; 37 2,896 
1925-26 . $ : 92 12,704 
1928-29. : . 18,243 


The numbers would be swelled if the figures for junior house- 
wifery schools, junior departments in art schools, and schools 
of nautical training were added. On the side of the humanities 
there is no reason whatever why the pupils of a junior technical 
school should not be as well grounded in English and a modern 
language as the pupils of any secondary school, and by encouraging 
them we shall remove the reproach inevitably brought against us 
by everyone who has seen the progress of technical education for 
the young in foreign countries—namely, that we are not ten 
years, but more than ten years, behind the times. 

This brief survey may fitly close with one final proof of the 
recognition by this country of education, and that not merely on 
the academic side, as the main hope of future well-being. Atten- 
tion was called in the last paragraph to the growth of junior 
technical schools. That of higher technical schools has not been 
less remarkable, and one particular feature of their development 
deserves special notice—namely, day classes for apprentices. 
Every industrial centre in the north of England can tell the same 
tale, but here are the facts set out in the annual report for 1929-30 
of one of the largest of them, namely, Liverpool. 

(x) At the Central Technical School the number of students 
enrolled reached 3000 and the student hours totalled half a 
million, which represents a Io per cent. increase in the number of 
individual students and a 20 per cent. increase in student hours 
over the previous year. This development is largely due to the 
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enlarged enrolment in the day classes for apprentices. Over 100 
firms in the building trades allow their apprentices ‘ time off’ 
during the day in order to attend for instruction at the school ; 
the same action is taken by twelve firms in the engineering 
trades, thirty in the pharmaceutical trades, thirty in the meat 
trades, while some thirty others pay the prescribed fees for the 
admission of their apprentices to evening classes. 

(2) In the day classes for apprentices the numbers increased 
from 250 to 400. New classes were provided during last session 
for apprentices from the Engineers’ and Tramways’ Departments 
of the Corporation, and for young people engaged in the flour 
milling industry. During the present session new classes have 
been provided for over 100 apprentices in the electrical trades, in 
the heating and ventilating trades, and for boy gardeners. Thus 
there are now well over 500 apprentices in attendance under 
schemes arranged jointly by the Education Committee, employers, 
and the trade unions. These schemes provide for an attendance 
of seven hours on one day per week in the employer’s time, and of 
two hours on one evening in the apprentice’s own time. An 
attendance of close on go per cent. has been served at the day 
classes, and 78 per cent. at evening classes. 

Parliament is now called upon to meet the wishes of the 
country, and to give legislative sanction to the next step in 
educational progress demanded by public opinion—namely, the 
taising of the school age to fifteen. Mercifully, education has long 
ceased to be a political issue. Educational progress is now the 
accepted creed of all parties. If we take the great educational 
landmarks of this century we find that the sponsor for the Act 
of 1902 was Mr. Balfour, a Conservative; for that of 1918, Mr. 
Fisher, a Liberal. For the present Bill, Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
a Labour Minister, stands sponsor. The members of any party 
who oppose its passage will do so at their peril. To those who 
hesitate at a leap forward in the days of financial stress it may be 
pointed out that even in times of shrinking capital it is wise to 
spend money on the one enterprise that is absolutely certain to 
bring in a good return. Those whose religious denomination 
makes them shy of entering frankly and fully into a national 
system will be wise not to push too far their claim to what amounts 
to ex-territoriality. Threats levelled at the head of the Govern- 
ment either by financial or denominational interests should rally 
sufficient support from the civic feeling of the majority of the 
House to secure the new Bill a safe passage. 

An adverse vote, brought about by any unsatisfied sectional 
interest, may briefly delay, but will not defeat, a reform which 
has irresistible forces behind it. 

J. G. LEGGE. 
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SAVING LONDON’S SQUARES 


Tuat zealous champion of a Better London, the late Sir Laurence 
Gomme, used to say that London had as many squares as there 
are days in the year. But if we enlarge the term so as to include 
open spaces there are over 460, though, to be sure, many are not 
square at all. Nor is their size any more uniform than their 
shape. They range from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, measuring close on 
seven acres, to sundry strips and triangles that remind one of 
the ‘ tablecloth’ dimensions of Dr. Johnson’s bit of garden in 
Gough Square. The best way to appreciate them at a glance is 
to take a large-scale map, or to scan the London area from an 
aeroplane. Then, and not till then, the metropolis is seen to be 
spangled with green or grey patches such as occur in no other 
capital—certainly with such frequency or refreshing effect. 
Henry James wrote of Washington Square in New York 
city: ‘ The ideal of quiet and of genteel retirement, it has a 
kind of established repose which is not of frequent occurrence 
in other quarters ; it has a riper, richer, more honourable look— 
the look of having had something of a social history.’ This 
fairly represents the squares of London at their best, and though 
they have fared somewhat variously, for one reason or another, 
nearly all are rich in famous associations. A roomy bookshelf 
might be filled with literature that deals with this historic aspect 
on the personal side. But this aspect is only one of many, and 
all of them tempting, if one had the leisure to examine them. To 
take the standpoint of architecture alone, they reveal its evolu 
tion on the domestic side during the past three centuries. They 
begin with the aristocratic type exemplified by St. James's 
Square, which was completed in 1665, and devised for ‘the 
dwellings of noblemen and other persons of quality.’ Cadogan 
Square, laid out some sixty years ago, was the last of the series, 
unless we include the few on London’s margin which have come 
into being as part of some garden-city plan. In between these 
dates came many with less genteel pretensions, and some of 
them the wear and tear of time has reduced to a humbler level 
still. Perhaps the most glaring feature in the schedule of these 
more or less ‘ protected ’ squares which has been prepared as an 
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indispensable basis of negotiation, is that there are between 
eighty and ninety in the Royal Borough of Kensington alone, 
whereas there are only two enclosures worth preserving in Bethnal 
Green. It may not be easy to add any more enclosures in 
the future under the conditions of growing congestion, though 
the creation of a few in the less-favoured parts of London would 
be no mean investment. For in proportion as these enclosures 
have shared the decline of their surroundings they have gained 
in value as open spaces, and therefore have grown all the more 
precious for the sake of the part they play in the way of public 
recreation, amenity, and health. 

They are a source of warrantable pride to the Londoner, and 
the envy of the foreign or Dominion visitor. For they are proof 
demonstrative—as in the case of Bloomsbury Square, for instance, 
where the north side was left open at first, for the sake of the 
view towards the northern heights—that the art of town-planning 
is no new discovery. They are also a reminder that the Stuart 
and Georgian eras had a shrewd idea as to what was worth 
bequeathing to the London of a later day. For a variety of 
reasons we no longer build the ‘ magpie ’ type of Tudor mansion, 
all oak and gables, but it is safe to say that the example of these 
squares of ours will enter more and more into well-considered 
urban plans in every enlightened community of whatever age or 
race. This perhaps, apart from any consideration of greenery or 
plan or architectural harmony, is why, in ‘the nomenclature 
of thoroughfares, the word ‘square’ retains an unquestionable 
charm that is all its own. 

For another thing, London’s squares have served to arrest 
the headlong rush of indiscriminate building, and are worthy 
of preservation on this account alone. They cover some 400 
acres, all told, and the ground could hardly have been turned to 
better advantage, because, incredible as it may seem, they were 
contrived to save land, not to squander it. It must be borne in 
mind that the type of residence they were designed to contain 
demanded gardens for its completeness, and the renunciation of 
separate allocations for the sake of a garden enclosure common 
to all effected a definite saving of land. Take the plans of the old 
river-strand mansions like Montagu House, with lawns and ter- 
taces sloping to the water, and you will see that some of them 
appropriated garden ground enough to make a square apiece. 
Even on a lesser scale, the arrangement of one house, one plot, 
was extravagant, and well worth superseding by the laying out 
of squares, apart from the benefit of promoting neighbourliness 
and mutual help in times of trouble. 

London has often been praised for cultivating these com- 
munity gardens of hers, but her appreciation of these possessions 
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was slow in coming. The first of these enclosures fell sadly into 
neglect, and public measures had to be taken to restore them to 
decency. An Act passed in 1720 described the condition of St. 
James’s Square as ‘ rude, waste, uncleanly and in great disorder,’ 
If a haunt so aristocratic deserved this condemnation, it is easy 
to conceive there were worse instances elsewhere, even if we had 
not Hogarth’s prints and other evidence to hand. In the end 
trustees were appointed to ‘clean, repair, adorn, and beautify 
the same in a becoming and a graceful manner,’ and in retum 
for granting exclusive use of the enclosures these trustees were 
empowered to levy a rate on the inhabitants for the purpose, 
Here we have the beginning of an era of intelligent conservation. 
But a series of such Acts was needed to ensure proper maintenance 
and management, usually by means of group action among the 
residents themselves. As the movement developed, these Acts 
grew in scope so as to deal with estates and cover the repair of 
roads. The office of the trustees, or commissioners, as they were 
generally called, was to enclose, improve, and maintain the middle 
of the square, or else to reimburse the expense of such action on 
behalf of the freeholder. The trustees also had power to protect 
the iron rails or other fencing material, as well as the shrubs and 
trees, for which they were authorised to cover any necessary 
expenses by levying a rate on the occupiers. ' 

This was an important development and one that was fraught 
with issues at law. When in 1904 the well-known dispute arose 
over Edwardes Square, Kensington, and was referred to court, it 
was ruled, notwithstanding the expiration of a lease granted in 
1820, that the enjoyment of these enclosure rights lay with a 
garden committee acting on behalf of the resident ratepayers, and 
not with the new owners of the fee simple. Mr. Justice Warring- 
ton’s view was that the Act of 1819 set no limit in point of time, 
and that the Act of 1851 had perpetuated its provisions. He 
therefore declined to consider contingencies such as the dis- 
appearance of inhabitant householders. The practical view, there- 
fore, is that this very decision gave the squares of London a con- 
tinuing and valuable life. Yet, the wiles of the conveyancer being 
what they are, the law as it then stood could not set the London 
squares out of the reach of speculation and encroachment. 

It would take up too much time and space to enumerate the 
forty Acts that by the usual palimpsestic process formulated the 
law in this regard. One important stage in this evolution of 
enclosure rights came in with the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, which revolutionised London’s local government. But 
instead of sweeping away the limited trusteeship over these 
enclosures it left the trustees as they were, and continued the 
charge as embodied in local Acts, or else vested it in a committee 
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of inhabitants whose expenses were met with a rate levied by the 
vestry or district ward. The London Government Act, 1899, 
repealed a number of special statutes in this connexion in favour 
of schemes made and confirmed by Order in Council. Cases of 
neglect still remained under the force of the Town Gardens Pro- 
tection Act, 1863.. This enabled local authorities to deal with 
gardens or ornamental grounds which had been set apart other- 
wise than by the revocable permission of the owners thereof, but 
not with enclosures for which special provision is made in the way 
of due care and protection by any private or public Act. These 
powers under the Act of 1863 were and are still exercised by 
the Corporation of London so far as concerns certain parks and 
possessions, covering 6739 acres in all, and including remoter 
areas, of course, like Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches. 

The distinction must be clearly appreciated between what we 
may fairly call guarded and unguarded squares, though they are 
all technically classed as ‘ protected’ now. It was this division 
that confronted the Parks and Open Spaces Committee of the 
London County Council when it came into being with the Local 
Government Act, 1888, and brought, for the first time, the affairs 
of Greater London under unified control. Fortified by the result 
of the Edwardes Square case, it prepared a Bill to prevent building 
on these enclosures, but this Bill had to be amended so as to con- 
fine its application to the enclosures of owners who expressed 
agreement, and as such it became law as the London Squares and 
Enclosures (Preservation) Act, 1906. In all, it scheduled only 
sixty-four enclosures, thirty-eight of which were vested at the 
time in local authority, and as regards five more in private owner- 
ship the operation of the Act was limited to the tenant’s lifetime. 
It was unfortunate, perhaps, that the scope of the Act was so 
narrowed down, but at least a code of control was established, 
and a veto was set up against the erection of buildings other than 
those required for garden or recreational uses. Moreover, the 
principle of inheritance was preserved, and the force of compensa- 
tion recognised as unaltered wherever the lands came under com- 
pulsory purchase. 

We now come to the point where the rationale of modern town- 
planning and administration was brought to bear upon the 
problem of the London squares in the light of up-to-date adminis- 
tration and the public interest. At the instance of the London 
County Council the Royal Commission of 1927 was appointed 
under the chairmanship of the Marquis of Londonderry to report 
on squares and open spaces in the London administrative area, 
with ‘ special reference to the conditions in which they are held 
and used, and the desirability of their preservation as open 
Spaces’; as also to recommend ‘whether any or all of them 
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should be permanently safeguarded against any use detrimental 
to their character as open spaces, and if so, by what means and on 
what terms and conditions.’ 

The Commission proved itself diligent as well as repre- 
sentative, and its report must remain a permanent budget of 
special information which is likely to remain unequalled. Orally 
or by correspondence, it examined a number of important wit- 
nesses, Chiefly representing owners (some twenty-four in all) of 
the great estates concerned, or public societies and movements, 
proprietary companies, professional institutes, or fiduciary bodies 
like the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Foundling Estates, 
It soon became apparent that the divergence of interests thus 
assembled was as wide as the area under survey, and it was highly 
creditable to the Commission that it stowed away so much 
material in a succinct report of fifty octavo pages. One of its 
findings was that further protection against building was 
urgently needed, and hard experience since has driven that lesson 
home. Between inhabitants who put up no real or combined 
defence of their rights and local authorities who could not put 
down the high purchase price demanded, the public have already 
been heavy losers. They have had to watch the displacement of 
stately old residential property by cubes of utilitarian ugliness, and 
the departure into selfish control of land which carried private 
or public rights that should never have been left in abeyance. 

Next we come to the question how far concurrence may. be 
expected on the part of private owners, and here the testimony 
given to the Royal Commission was of special value. While 
strongly hostile to the acquisition of enclosures for conversion to 
public open spaces, the owners expressed themselves favourably 
towards co-operation, and in some cases towards the admission 
of children to the use of the enclosures—that is, under suitable 
supervision and control. Something like fifty-one examples in 
the possession of great estates were cited, where the owners con- 
sented to sterilisation of these enclosures without compensation, 
but under certain conditions. The Duke of Bedford, for instance, 
as the possessor of nine important squares in Bloomsbury and 
Paddington, allowed the lessees of surrounding houses to use the 
enclosure in Belgrave Square, though he admitted no such rights 
on their part and has maintained the square at his own expense, 
This attitude has set a salutary example to other owners, and has 
drawn the fangs of contention to some extent in respect of the 
difficult matter of compensation. 

In this particular field certain adverse arguments were put 
forward, nevertheless. One was that the rise in local value which 
has accrued for years past should be sufficient compensation ; but 
benefit can hardly be denied to owners who have pursued a sound 
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policy of conservation, and have refrained from the selfish course 
of sale for development with enclosure destruction, which is so 
generally condemned. The other argument was that the admission 
of compensation claims would threaten the preservation of the 
enclosure and involve the local authority in lengthy and expensive 
arbitration proceedings, especially where the complicated question 
of ‘ betterment ’ arose. One obvious answer to this point is that 
the declaration of such a wholesale policy would probably aggra- 
vate legal proceedings in the very direction that the objectors 
pointed out, and might close negotiations altogether. The cases 
where such enclosures have been already lost to the public 
emphasise the advisability of proceeding with caution rather than 
aggression, and the unlikelihood of obtaining assistance from the 
law, or from Parliament either, if rights already recognised are 
put in jeopardy. That is why the Commission expressly depre- 
cated the granting of ‘ any general powers of compulsory acquisi- 
tion,’ and with certain reservations recommended the non- 
alteration of ‘ the inheritance of property in the enclosure, and 
any rights or interests therein.’ The advice tendered and accepted 
by the Commission was that, apart from the Inns of Court, 
liability for compensation should not exceed a total of 600,000/., 
and might be substantially less ; but, of course, costs of adminis- 
tration would have to be reckoned as well. On the whole, there- 
fore, the Royal Commission showed a sense of law and equity, 
with due regard for financial economy and the public interest, 
and in upholding the principle of reasonable compensation 
definitely strengthened the practical side of the report. 

Development is another important aspect, and here again 
the Commissioners showed themselves equitably disposed. They 
recommended that provision should be made for reasonable 
expansion where the rear of buildings abutted on to enclosures, 
or where the enclosure skirted important roads that demanded 
widening in the future. They also paid attention to the prospect 
of estate redevelopment, and endorsed the principle adopted in 
the London Squares and Enclosures (Preservation) Act of 1906, 
where an old enclosure adopted for building should be replaced 
by a new one of equal advantage to the public, and approved as 
such by the Ministry of Health. Furthermore, the Commissioners 
assented to the indemnification of owners against taxation or 
rating on certain enclosures so long as they were not built upon, 
but added the reminder that Parliament could not bind their 
successors. As to the future construction of underground garages 
with entrances that might restrict any open space, the Com- 
missioners again assented on condition that the amenities were 
not permanently affected and the encroachments were not of a 
material nature. 
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The London County Council, which had sponsored the Royal 
Commission, was recognised throughout its deliberations as the 
body best qualified to carry its recommendations out. But, as 
negotiations soon showed, a Socialist Government may be dis- 
posed to further a policy of public benefit and advance public 
money, but not be so ready to countenance the payment of 
private or proprietary claims. Six months ago, after receiving a 
deputation and promising a Bill, the Minister of Health withdrew 
this undertaking because of the pressure of other business and his 
fear that the Bill might prove controversial. Finding there was 
no prospect of introducing a measure of its own, the Government 
suggested that the Council should prepare a Bill, and this is now 
in shape. It enlists the help of the metropolitan borough councils 
in contributing to the cost of preserving enclosures in their own 
jurisdiction, as has been done in certain cases with success already, 
In regard to throwing these enclosures open to children, it sets 
aside the use of compulsory powers in favour of securing voluntary 
arrangements under suitable conditions. Where road widenings 
are necessary and reduce the open space to useless dimensions the 
London County Council may permit the remainder to be built 
upon. The use of the underlying earth for underground garages 
or structures must not encroach on the surface or the verdure of 
an enclosure, except in a temporary way, and under approved 
conditions. Owners shall not be prevented from redeveloping 
estates where the enclosures form a part without providing an 
alternative open space acceptable to the Council and the Ministry 
of Health, and of equivalent advantage to the public. 

The working out of the compensation problem follows the 
lines already laid down, but where adjacent property is increased 
in value by the Council’s action the amount of this increase is to 
be recoverable from the owners. In all disputes as to compensa- 
tion and betterment, unless there is agreement in favour of some 
other method, arbitration shall be employed according to the 
Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919. 
There are sundry reservations in these compensation clauses 
which cannot be enumerated here for want of space, but if the 
text of the Bill is examined it will be found to have been framed 
in a fair and tolerant spirit, and the Council admits the justice of 
penalties against itself wherever it errs or shows neglect. But this 
contingency is likelier to occur on the other side, if at all, and the 
measure provides for maintenance and management passing into 
the hands of the Council or borough council, with power to frame 
bye-laws for the regulation of an enclosure wherever it has fallen 
into a neglected condition. 

There may be quarters where the admission of children and 
others to the use of the enclosures may prove unpopular, but the 
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Council has shown a wise discretion in such matters hitherto, and 
it conceives that this permission, as a means towards public health 
and welfare, is of the essence of the whole reform. It may not 
be possible or advisable to exercise this right over some of the 
enclosures, but there is a strong case for adopting it wherever 
these enclosures occur in parts of London with no parks or play- 
‘ing-grounds available. It is believed that the principle will 
justify itself and spread with beneficial results ; and where there 
is private maintenance by the owners, the Council knows better 
than to make unwelcome stipulations. Private owners and com- 
mittees and local authorities will be asked to consider, however, 
the desirability in suitable cases of removing heavy railings in 
favour of lighter and more attractive ones, and of replacing a 
circumference of shrubbery and hedge with grass verges. This 
elimination of the hedge has proved such a boon in urban develop- 
ment policy in America and the Dominions that it is high time 
it was introduced over here; and, although it disturbs a long- 
established convention in this country, use and education should 
make it popular in the long run. 

The financial aspect of the Council’s Bill is certain to provoke 
controversy, as far-sighted expenditure always must in straitened 
times like these, nor will objections be confined, we may depend, 
to the Ministerial side. So far as the Government is concerned, it 
cannot in conscience oppose an enlightened measure which estab- 
lishes and secures public rights in regard to so valuable a portion 
of the London area. The Bill is designed to prevent encroach- 
ment on 461 enclosures without arresting the development of 
surrounding property, and where such development gains by the 
present action it bids fair to recover the public share of such 
advantage. We have seen how precious opportunity has been 
lost already in more than one important instance in recent years, 
and the indignation then expressed should be an earnest of general 
support for the proposed reform. 

For one thing, the Government may be said to stand com- 
mitted to the principle of compensation when we remember how 
Mr. Lansbury, speaking at the annual dinner of the National 
Trust, said there would be no expropriation in regard to lands 
recovered for the purpose of safeguarding Hadrian’s Wall and 
other monuments or sites of national importance. And this fair- 
minded undertaking should make for agreement when the political 
parties come together to consider the preservation of these urban 
. enclosures. Much depends, of course, on the conferential and 
transigent spirit in which the Council and the owners or part- 
owners meet, and here the Council has accumulated experience 
that should prove of the utmost value. 

We may never reach the stage of progress where London 
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acquires an advisory and referential senate of its own, consist- 
ing of men like Mr. John Burns and Dr. Raymond Unwin, who 
have for years helped to educate their fellow-citizens up to a 
forward and intelligent appreciation of the various needs and 
opportunities for London’s improvement. The London County 
Council has been wise in discouraging recourse to party 
conflict, but it has long done sterling work in improving the 
metropolis, its streets and monuments, its health and general 
well-being. Its mission certainly includes this new province of 
urban conservation ; moreover, its magnificent record in the way 
of extending and beautifying the London parks and working 
towards the green circumferential belt of the future are its best 
credentials for being entrusted with this new field of administra- 
tion. That claim the Royal Commission handsomely endorsed, 
and Parliament should do no less. We have not produced so 
much of late that we can confidently look forward to being 
honoured as a generation imbued with a creative sense in the way 
of art. But we have certainly improved London in various 
ways, and here there is an opportunity to keep the good work 
going. Let us at least, in the matter of these enclosures, be 
honest brokers between the past and the future. 


J. P. Cor.ins. 
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AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


For several years since the war public attention, both in Great 
Britain and in America, has been largely occupied by the subject 
of ‘ farm relief,’ as it is sometimes called—that is, the problem of 
so improving agricultural conditions as to provide an adequate 
return for farm labour. The matter well deserves attention, for 
there is unemployment both in Great Britain and in America, 
and a policy, if one could be found, which would furnish work for 
farm labourers would reduce the burden of idleness throughout 
the nation—in the city as well as in the country. 

Lately, the price of wheat has been so low that there has been 
much distress among wheat farmers, and most of the discussion 
of farm relief has centred about proposals for a tariff, subsidy, or 
new methods of marketing, by which it has been thought that 
the business of producing wheat could be made profitable. Inas- 
much, however, as it is not desired on either side of the Atlantic 
to raise the cost of living or to levy new taxes, the problem of 
giving to wheat farmers for their grain an increased return which 
shall come neither from consumers nor from taxpayers has made 
little progress toward solution. 

In the meantime, the whole subject of agriculture demands 
attention, not merely for the sake of the daily necessaries of life 
which agriculture supplies, but quite as much because we should 
have in political life the benefit of the influence which a successful 
and independent farming population exerts—a steadying influence 
which has been responsible in no small degree for the success of 
democratic government in the past, and which democratic govern- 
ment in the future will surely need. The importance of agricul- 
ture, as Mr. W. E. Heitland, of Cambridge University, well says, 
is not merely economic. ‘ Its moral value as a nursery of steady 
citizens, and at need of hardy soldiers, should be recognised by 
thoughtful men.’ Its conditions and its relative prosperity or 
decay deserve, therefore, the attention of all who are concerned 
for the welfare of their country. 

This broadening of the question may perhap: make the 
problem seem harder, not easier. An increase in the cost of living, 
it may be said, which would not willingly be borne if the price 
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of wheat only were raised, would surely be disastrous if all farm 
products became more costly. A subsidy which would be too great 
a burden for taxpayers, if given to wheat farmers alone, would 
surely be a crushing burden if enlarged to maintain all agriculture 
by public grants. And, nevertheless, we must have food and we 
must have farmers. We must reduce taxes while at the same time 
we increase the farmers’ profits, provide work for agricultural 
labourers, and supply the necessaries of life at prices within reach 
of all. How can this be accomplished, and how are these irrecon- 
cilables to be reconciled ? 

There have been times when such miracles could be effected 
by the simple expedient of decreasing cost of production, and, 
very fortunately for the modern farmer, the agricultural world 
affords an opportunity for just this miracle to-day. It is possible, 
by the new methods which recent genetic science has made avail- 
able, greatly to increase—perhaps to double—the average pro- 
duction of dairy cattle, sheep, swine, and poultry, besides estab- 
lishing a market for the new kind of breeding stock which would 
bring the world to our doors. Developments of this sort are 
moving rapidly in America, and, because the methods which 
promise so much advantage to the American farmer would be 
equally valuable to farmers in Great Britain, they are well worth 
the study of all who are interested in British agriculture. In 
order, however, to understand what these methods are, and what 
they promise to the entire agricultural world, it is necessary 
briefly to consider the relation of animal husbandry to agriculture 
in general ; to examine the breeding methods now commonly in 
use ; and finally to study the new methods from which we hope 
for nothing less than a revolution in agricultural affairs. 


Sir James Sinclair, in his History of the Shorthorn Breed, says 
that the rise and progress of this breed are closely connected with 
the industrial development, not only of the United Kingdom, but 
likewise of those numerous countries for which it has done so 
much and where it has materially raised the standard of living. 
It has been, he says, the chief agency for increasing the animal 
wealth of the greater part of England, ‘ and if the monetary value 
of the improvements which it has effected could be ascertained, it 
would rank as one of the greatest sources of financial profit that 
has ever been discovered.’ 

If this could reasonably be said of the effects produced by the 
development of beef cattle; whose improvement was begun 150 
years before the birth of the science of genetics, what should be 
said of the possibilities now before breeders of domestic animals ? 
The new science began its existence only thirty years ago with 
the discovery in 1900 of Gregor Mendel’s writings. Many years 
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were needed thereafter to bring the science to a point where it 
could give practical aid in commercial operations, but, as a result 
of the work of investigators in many lands, among whom William 
Bateson and others in England are conspicuous, that point has 
now been reached, and, in a world accustomed only to the ineffec- 
tive and slow methods of the past, new and effective methods are 
now available. Consider for a moment the possibilities which 
such an extraordinary situation holds out, and take as an illustra- 
tion the production of milk in New England. 

There were in 1929 about 763,000 cows and heifers kept for 
milk in New England. If these animals produced an average of 
4500 lb. of milk per year (which, in the absence of close culling, 
is approximately the average production of milch cows in America, 
and probably is not far from the British average), and if by new 
methods we can breed a race of cattle which will produce an 
average of 7500 lb. of milk per year—and modern methods are 
capable of more than this—it would take but 457,800 cows to 
produce the amount of milk now produced by 763,o00—a reduc- 
tion of 305,200 animals. It is probable that the annual saving 
thus effected for the dairy industry in New England would be 
between $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. 

In 1928 there were 2,422,321 cows and heifers in milk in Great 
Britain, and, if figures applicable to New England are applicable 
also to Great Britain, the same quantity of milk produced by these 
animals could be produced by 1,453,392 cows and heifers, with an 
annual saving of about 15,000,000/. In a very able article on 
‘British Agriculture and Rationalisation,’ contributed by Lord 
Lymington to the Nineteenth Century and After in September 1930, 
the statement is made that wheat farming provides only 10 per 
cent. of British agricultural output, and that even under a subsidy 
wheat could provide no more than 16 per cent. of the output nor 
directly re-absorb more than 17,000 men. ‘On the other hand,’ 
Lord Lymington says, ‘if we were to produce economically (as 
we could do in time) all the condensed milk, butter, and cheese 
now imported, together with all our own bacon and pork, we could 
re-absorb in direct labour alone over 400,000 workers.’ The 
fertilising material from cattle is valuable for all crops, particu- 
larly for wheat, and on root brakes for sheep. ‘ But a really 
successful pig industry is interwoven with the by-products of the 
dairy industry and is connected in glut seasons with the potato 
industry, market gardening, and fruit farming. Thus it becomes 
an axiom that if you benefit one part of agriculture you benefit 
all parts, only for expediency it is best to begin at the centre 
rather than the fringes.’ 

Improvement of agriculture depends, then, upon efficiency in 
producing and managing live-stock. It is by means of apne 
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that we secure the highest returns for the roughage of the farm, 
that we dispose of pasture, hay and mangels in the form of dairy 
products, meat, eggs and wool, and provide fertiliser for field 
crops, market gardens, and fruit. 

To do this to best advantage we must have dairy cattle free 
from breeding troubles and able to produce large quantities of 
rich milk, healthy poultry that can make a flock average of over 
200 good-sized eggs a year, swine whose litters will yield over a 
ton of dressed pork in six months, and sheep of rapid growth that 
have been bred to produce twins. 

Is this too much to ask ? Nevertheless, it is the kind of animal 
industry that is coming. There have been swine whose litters in 
six months have weighed nearly two tons and a half, hens that 
have laid over 350 eggs in a year, cattle that have produced ina 
year more than seven times as much milk as the average cow; 
and the important fact about it all is that we now know how to 
breed animals so as to bring these results. High production in 
the past has been rare, and has just been luck. High production 
in the future will be system and knowledge. 

The subject, however, goes far beyond the business of pro- 
ducing and selling milk and milk products, with allied industries, 
for it is possible by effective use of the new knowledge at our 
command to establish valuable markets for breeding stock such 
as would constitute a new source of national wealth. If one way 
to make agriculture profitable is to raise high-priced crops, the 
way by which agriculture can be made most profitable will be by 
raising the highest priced and most valuable of all crops. This is 
farm relief of the most effective character, and it is here for all in 
Great Britain, as well as in America, to take advantage of those 
who have the energy and ambition so to do. No governmental 
aid is needed, no subsidy, no appropriation, and no revolving 
fund. Prosperity is again offered to those who have the will and 
strength to improve their opportunities. Real prosperity rarely 
comes in any other way. 


It is impossible briefly to deal with the subject of breeding as 
related to all the different kinds of domestic animals, and for this 
reason the present discussion will be limited to the breeding of 
dairy cattle. It must be understood, however, that genetic 
methods can be used also with sheep, swine and poultry, and 
that cattle are dealt with here merely as an illustration of what 
can be done, with varying details, in all branches of animal 
industry. 

There are in America six great breeds, commonly called breeds 
of dairy cattle, all of European origin and named for the places 
from which they come—Ayrshires, Brown Swiss, Durhams (or 
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Shorthorns), Guernseys, Holstein-Friesians,.and Jerseys, The 
breed associations which maintain the records of these cattle 
permit registration to all animals coming from a registered sire 
and a registered dam, without any test whatever of the produc- 
tive ability of females. They call the cattle which are registered 
on their books ‘ pure-bred’ ; but, since, so far as dairy qualities 
go, good, bad and indifferent are accepted and registered without 
discrimination by all breed associations, it is clear that registered 
cattle are ‘ pure-bred’ only so far as pedigree is concerned, but 
are not ‘ pure-bred’ for dairy qualities. The result is that the 
average production of registered dairy cattle in America is below 
the requirements of any successful dairyman, and the further 
result is that over 96 per cent. of the dairy cattle in America are 
unregistered. It is for this reason that Professor Barton, of 
McDonald College, Ontario, recently remarked that ‘the terms 
“ pure-bred,” ‘‘ registered,” and “ pedigreed’ have lost some of 
their old-time lustre,’ and that Dean H. L. Russell, of the College 
of Agriculture in the University of Wisconsin, says that ‘ some- 
thing must be done, or the grade will become the more important. 

Requirements for registry of dairy cattle in Great Britain 
differ in some instances from requirements in America, but the 
figures for average annual production of British cattle, as stated 
in the edition of Black’s Veteginary Encyclopedia, published in 
Glasgow in 1927 (Guernseys, 5000 Ib., 5 per cent. milk; Jerseys, 
4500-5000 Ib., 5 per cent. milk ; Ayrshires, 6000 Ib., 4 per cent. 
milk ; and Shorthorns, 6000 Ib., 3:8 per cent. milk), are close to 
the average of these breeds in America. It is obvious that this 
production is much too low, and that the system of breeding 
which leads to these results is an unsound system. 

It is impossible briefly to give all the reasons for the failure of 
the dairy breeds, but we should notice three important facts. 

In the first place, the problem before the breeder of dairy 
cattle is very different from the problem before the breeder of 
beef cattle, for the qualities which make beef, both in sire and dam, 
are evident to the eye, while in dairy cattle the quality sought— 
that of milk production—comes to expression only in the female. 

In the second place, the prevailing system of mating high- 
record cows to sons of high-record cows is a system that is incap- 
able of developing a race of high-producing cattle. Of course, the 
practice, at first thought, seems reasonable; it is so plausible, 
indeed, that breeders of dairy cattle have clung to it for genera- 
tions, though to their great cost, for the inherited productive 
ability of dairy cows is probably no greater now than it was 500 
years ago. Poultry breeders have learned the inadequacy of this 
so-called ‘ best to best’ system and are discarding it ; for with 
poultry there are many offspring in a generation, and the work- 
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ings of the system are disclosed. To understand this method of 
breeding, take the case of two 300-egg hens, each from high-pro- 
ducing ancestors. Are these birds good breeders? Most poultry- 
men a few years ago would have said that they were ; but suppose 
that one of these birds had many poor sisters and no good ones, 
while the other bird had many good sisters and no poor ones, 
These are not facts which pedigrees of the birds’ ancestors would 
show ; and, nevertheless, it is clear that in such cases the inherit- 
ance in one family is good and in one family is poor. Moreover, 
since birds like the high-record hen with good sisters are practically 
unknown unless there has been a long course of technical modern 
breeding, it follows that whenever a 300-egg hen is mated toa 
son of a 300-egg hen the breeder is dealing with birds like the hen 
with poor sisters, and the result is disappointment. It is for this 
reason that the New Jersey Experiment Station in its annual 
report for 1925 said : ’ 

Viewed strictly as a mass proposition, in no instance is it possible to 
show an existing relationship between the production of daughters and 
the production of their sire’s dam, or between daughters’ and dams’ pro- 
duction. . . . Such records are of no great importance, unless something 
more is known of the ancestry. 


Breeders of dairy cattle have found that they are not free 


from the operation of this rule. A goo-lb. cow mated to the son 
of a go0-lb. cow brings no better results as a matter of breeding 
than the mating of a 300-egg hen to a son of a 300-egg hen. The 
history of dairy cattle breeding is full of matings on this theory 
of inheritance, and the result has been failure. Something more 
is needed if we are to develop a race of high-producing animals 
than the mere mating of good cows to sons of good cows. 

In the third place, it is clear, so far as registration is concerned, 
that a superior breed cannot be maintained if registration of 
inferior animals is permitted. As Professor E. L. Anthony, of 
Michigan Agricultural College, said several years ago : 

It is a generally accepted opinion that our present system of cattle 
registry here in the United States is fundamentally unsound in its basic 
principle, in that, just because the sire and dam of a calf may be pure-bred 
and registered, it follows that the calf is automatically qualified also to be 
registered and worthy to be used for breed development. Such a system 
continues in ever-increasing numbers to propagate and carry on undesir- 
able animals, and thereby lessens the value of the registration of all 
animals. The system is genetically unsound, and one of the greatest 
drags to breed improvement that it is possible for us to practise. It is 
daily becoming worse. 

It is not surprising, then, that pedigree registration has failed 
to achieve practical results. Genealogies and ancestor worship 
are barren when separated from relation to practical qualities. 
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Obviously, however, dairy breed associations should not become 
mere genealogical societies; therefore the system of advanced 
registry testing of selected animals was introduced. Thissystem, 
which permits a breeder to publish whatever is favourable and to 
withhold from publication whatever is not favourable, clearly has 
one feature in common with pedigree registration—that it is well 
adapted to serve as a means of breed advertisement. Sweet are 
the uses of publicity. As a means of making known to purchasers 
of breeding stock the actual transmitting qualities of animals 
there is little, however, to be said in its favour. It is essential in 
breeding, as in other matters, if the truth is to be told at all, that 
the whole truth be told. If a breeder is to judge any strain of 
cattle, it is as important to know its faults as to know its excel- 
lencies. A system which publishes good performances and tells 
nothing of failures and averages gives no sound basis for breeding 
work. Advanced registry testing has therefore done little or 
nothing to raise the average production of registered cattle. 

The dairy breeds contain some very good animals and many 
poor ones. Their present average production is below the require- 
ments of a successful dairy business, and their breeding methods 
are unsound. Whatever these breeds were worth to begin with, 
they are not meeting present-day demands, and unless they take 
up modern methods their work has been done. For these reasons 
they are giving way to more modern organisations. 


It is stated in one of the publications of the United States 
Department of Agriculture that Cow Testing Associations (also 
called Dairy Herd Improvement Associations) have done more 
directly and indirectly towards raising production and placing 
dairying on a sound basis than any other single agency. The 
functions which the registry associations of the dairy breeds 
failed to perform, these associations are now actually performing. 
Beginning in 1906 with one association which did nothing more 
than test the production of all cows in member herds, these 
associations have spread throughout the country and have in- 
creased their functions, until now they deal with all the operations 
of practical dairymen. The average production of cows in these 
herds in 1928 was 7464 Ib. milk—285 lb. butter-fat. It is well 
known, however, that cattle are able to go far above those figures. 
If the right bulls can be found it would easily be possible to 
double the average production of all cows in the United States, 
and greatly to increase the average of Improvement Association 
herds. Where can these bulls be found ? 

Mr. O. E. Reed, chief of the United States Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, says that the present average production of Improve- 
ment Association herds has been reached largely through close 
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culling and careful feeding, and that it is doubtful that further 
gains can be made in this way. If production is to be pushed 
above 300 lb. of butter-fat, the work must be done by improved 
breeding methods and a more careful selection of herd-sires, It 
is clear that the average registered bull of the dairy breeds does 
not meet present requirements, for the average production of 
registered cattle is below the 300-Ib. line. As Mr. Reed said : 


It may be satisfactory to select bulls on the strength of type and 
pedigree for low-producing herds, but for herds averaging 300 Ib. of 
butter-fat or more only bulls that have already demonstrated their ability 
to increase production in such herds should be selected. 


Here is the key to the whole situation. It is not registered 
bulls that are needed, nor ‘ typey ’ bulls, but proved bulls, whether 
registered or not ; and so Proved Sire Associations are forming in 
America. throughout the dairy States, judging every bull by a 
comparison of the average production records of all his daughters 
with the average production records of their dams. This practice 
is followed also in Denmark. In Norway, of the bulls registered 
during the years 1910-20 in the books of the Telemark breed of 
dairy cattle, 45 per cent. had sires that were six years old or over ; 
and even in Russia the use of proved sires in the dairy industry is 
part of the Soviet programme. How great a change this is from 
the methods of the past may be seen in the fact that hitherto com- 
paratively few bulls have been kept for use after they were three 
years old. Young bulls are easier to handle, and old bulls have 
not generally been wanted. The movement in favour of proved 
sires which now gives preference to older bulls of known breeding 
quality completely reverses former practice; and nevertheless 
the new movement is logical, being based on the doctrine that the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. It is good business policy, 
for it is guided by the rule that nothing succeeds like success ; it 
is inevitable, because it gives dairymen a sure method by which 
they may raise the production of their herds, and it makes way 
rapidly, for in a highly competitive business it enables breeders 
to stop their losses and increase their income. When using a 
proved bull the breeder is on sure ground, for he knows by actual 


test what productive ability the bull has transmitted to those of 


his daughters that have been tested; he knows, too, that the 
genetic constitution of animals does not change, and that the 
bull will transmit to future daughters, on the average, the same 
productive ability which he has transmitted to his daughters in 
the past. With this information the element of hazard is removed 
from breeding, and pedigree—which at most is but a promise— 
becomes unimportant. 

The comparison of records, nevertheless, makes necessary 
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some method of allowing for the influence of the dams. [If all 
bulls were bred to cows which transmitted to their daughters the 
same productive ability, the influence of the bulls would be shown 
when the daughters were placed in the order of their average pro- 
duction. Since cows vary in the quality of the inheritance they 
transmit, a method of computing the bull’s index is necessary. 

At the Maine Station it was proposed, in 1919, to plot the curve 
of variability of the records, dividing it into equal areas and 
classifying the offspring of each sire according to the position of 
each dam-daughter pair. This plan has proved too complicated 
and too indefinite for general use. In a given case the question 
for which a breeder seeks an answer is, how many pounds of milk 
and of butter-fat does this bull tend to transmit to his daughters ? 
The method of the Maine Station gives no definite answer to this 
question. 

The Yapp—Hansson Index, suggested by Professor Nils Hans- 
son, a Swedish investigator, and modified by Professor W. W. 
Yapp, of the Illinois Station, is x = 2a — b, in which x is the bull’s 
transmitting ability, a the daughters’ average production records, 
and 6 the dams’ average production records, both corrected to a 
4 per cent. basis. The formula is good, but has the disadvantage 
that it conceals in a single figure the several factors involved. 
System in breeding work requires that, so far as possible, the 
different factors should be known and distinguished. 

Dr. Gowen, of the Rockefeller Institute, and Professor Warren 
Gifford, of the University of Missouri, have recently suggested 
that the daughters’ average records be accepted as the bull’s 
index, ignoring the influence of their dams. As a rough-and- 
ready rule of thumb the method is useful, and will always be 
better than the current practice of judging bulls by looks and 
pedigree. Nevertheless, the Gowen-Gifford system is wrong in 
principle, for inheritance of dairy qualities comes equally from 
sireand dam. It is wrong also in practice, for to many breeders it 
would seem to imply that inheritance from the sire is dominant, 
and that in breeding dairy cattle careful selection of females is 
not necessary. 

The suggestion which offers the best practical solution of the 
problem is known as the Mount Hope Index, suggested by Dr. 
H. D. Goodale. Comparison of a large number of production 
records has led to the conclusion that in matings between animals 
of different levels of production the quantity of milk produced is 
on the average about seven-tenths of the distance above the lower 
parent, while butter-fat per cent. is about four-tenths of the 
distance above the lower level. Inasmuch as records are made 
by animals of different ages, it is necessary to reduce all records 
to mature equivalents. Applying this rule, for example, to the 
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case of a bull that had six daughters averaging 11,100 lb. of milk 
testing 5 per cent. from dams which had an average production of 
gooo lb. of milk testing 4-6 per cent., the bull’s breeding index, 
based on six dam-daughter pairs, and showing the inheritance of 
production which on the average he transmits to his daughters, 
would read : 


Six pairs ; 12,000 Ib. milk—5-6 per cent. 672 Ib. butter-fat. 


This method, then, makes it possible to classify all bulls listed 
by Proved Sire Associations. Registered bulls of each dairy 
breed can be listed under the name of that breed, and unregis- 
tered bulls can be listed separately. Some such lists have been 
made, and it is already evident that the average registered bulls 
of the various dairy breeds—‘ pure-bred ’ bulls, as they have been 
called—are no better than the breed averages of production here- 
tofore stated would lead us to expect. The first step to the 
improvement of dairy cattle, then, is taken when we learn that 
we cannot rely on a bull because he is registered, but must find 
one that has a good index. Breeders will soon understand that, 
when the index is known, the pedigree of a bull is unimportant, 
for the most that a pedigree can do is to raise a hope of good dairy 
qualities in the offspring, while the index shows, as a fact, the 
average inheritance which the bull has actually transmitted to his 


daughters. Improvement of dairy cattle therefore requires : 


(1) That the productive ability of every female be tested, 
and that her record of production be preserved ; 

(2) That the average production of all daughters of different 
bulls be compared by an index method with the average 
production of the dams of these daughters, in order to 
discover the breeding value of their sires ; and 

(3) That the results of these comparisons—whatever the index 
method adopted—be published in lists of proved sires 
available to breeders. 


There is, of course, some expense involved in keeping bulls 
until they are at least six years old, as must be done if they are 
to be proved, and breeders accustomed to old methods who do 
not fully appreciate the advantages to be gained by use of proved 
bulls hesitate to incur this expense. It is possible, however, to 
avoid much of this burden by leasing young bulls to dairymen for 
test on the agreement of the dairymen that the production of all 
mates and all daughters of the leased bull shall be measured and 
their records reported to the owner of the bull. In many cases 
the indices for sires of present-day herds can be computed ; and 
if young bulls from good, indexed sires out of high-producing dams 
whose sire had a good index were chosen to lease in the manner 
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described, dairymen would procure at small expense the use of 
young bulls of excellent promise, and breeders would have their 
bulls kept for them until they are either shown to be poor animals 
or are available as proved sires with known indices. The system 
is, in fact, neither difficult nor expensive, while, on the other 
hand, its benefits are almost beyond estimate, since to breeders 
of dairy cattle the inherited productivity of whose herds has long 
been stationary it opens a method of securing steadily increasing 
productive ability of which neither we nor our grandchildren will 
live to see the limit. When dairy bulls are known by their indices 
a new era will begin in the history of the dairy industry. 

So much for the possibilities before breeders of dairy cattle. 
For breeders of poultry, sheep, and swine the story is much the 
same, since genetic methods which can do so much with cattle 
are available and effective in breeding work with the other 
domestic animals. 


The world is not as simple as it used to be. We have new ways 
of doing old things—vastly more effective than the old ways, 
accomplishing results that were unthought of not long ago, but 
demanding study and system which persons brought up in simpler, 
more comfortable times find it hard to learn. Nevertheless, 
scientific methods are as inevitable in the dairy industry and in 
all breeding of domestic animals as they have shown themselves 
to be in other industries. The only question is when these methods 
shall be introduced. In this matter profits go to the leaders. 
Competitive business is a race. First-comers can easily take 
possession of a market which armies may be unable to take from 
them. Lord Lymington well says that ‘ Lack of leadership has 
wasted the farmer’s opportunities in the past’; and also that 
there would not ‘be much of an agricultural problem if the 
great industrial leaders had realised the importance of agriculture 
to them . . . or if millionaires in private life had worked like 
the old eighteenth-century landlords, using their wealth, not to 
subsidise amenities, but to make agriculture self-sufficient.’ 

There is great force in that suggestion, and, very fortunately, 
the farmers’ opportunities are not all in the past. The greatest 
opportunity that agriculture has known in two eenturies is here 
before us now, awaiting, both in Great Britain and in America, 
the appearance of a leader. 

E. PARMALEE PRENTICE. 
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As red wine in a golden cup, so is English cheerfulness, and their faces 


SucH is the note in the Diary of Prince Najaf Kuli when he 
arrived at Damascus and met the British Consul there. The 
Prince was on a journey to the English Court accompanied by 
two brothers, grandsons of the late Fath Ali Shah. Their father, 
Firman Firman, was a captive in the hands of Mohammed, 
actual king at Teheran. For on the death in 1834 of Fath Ali 
(whose life-size portrait is now at Burlington House), several 
princes, who were almost sovereign rulers of their respective pro- 
vinces in Persia, disputed the succession to the throne, until 
Mohammed Shah, with the advice and help of both England and 
Russia, achieved a bloodless victory and was acknowledged as 
Lord Paramount. He treated his chief rival, Firm4n, kindly : but 
Firman, knowing that his head sat very loose while the princes, 
his sons, were still under arms, wrote urgent letters advising them 
to cease warring and to make all speed overland for England, 
there to solicit the mediation of His Britannic Majesty with 
Mohammed Shah. 

The three princes, who were splendidly mounted, fled, and _ 
after baffling hordes of pursuers entered Baghdad in safety. The 
rest of their land journey across the desert and over the Lebanon 
mountains was rich in adventure ; but the manner in which they 
toiled through snow-bound passes, swam icy rivers in flood, and 
plunged through half-frozen morasses proved their mettle and 
their hardihood. The test of the sea, ‘ whose waves roar in anger 
against their riders,’ was yet to come. 

They reached Beirut early in April. There the English Consul, 
Mr. Moore, called, and on their return visit received them in his 
drawing-room. When his wife entered, 


Behold, an English moon! appeared, like a blossoming rose. When I 
saw this lovely lady, I rose up and seated her near me. On the one side I 
cried Defend me, on the other Welcome. In the light of the beauty of this 


1 The ordinary Oriental term for a beautiful face. 
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lady, I gave up my soul, From the sun of the splendour of youthfulness 
Iwas enraptured : from the sweetness of her smiles and the bloom of that 
moon my heart received strength. 

They had to wait a fortnight before the mail packet-boat 
African (Captain Goldsmith) put into port on her monthly visit. 
She was a paddle-wheel steamer, already fifteen years old. The 
steam-vessel, writes the Prince, is one of the extraordinary inven- 
tions of the world, and he gives a description of the ‘ house of 
iron’ amidships, the boiler, ‘ the pipe like a mast on top of the 
toom of iron to carry the smoke,’ the turning of the wheels which 
open a canal in the sea and make the vessel to fly, while the noise 
can be heard two miles away. The first thought of the Persians 
was to visit the engines; but when at sunset the vessel cleared 


the harbour, 


our whole being was instantly deranged, and vomiting became our only 
occupation: every one of us so suffered in spite of ourselves and was 
obliged to fling down in any place, knowing nothing of the world or whether 
we were alive or dead. Our servants fell one upon another like dead men. 
At night we knew not of what would happen to us in the morning. 


They had a troubled passage to Alexandria, where they saw many 
windmills along the coast and in the harbour ‘ above 5000 vessels, 
great and small,’ including ‘six ships, each of 180 guns,’ and 
many other warships belonging to Mohammed Ali Pasha. 

As they were about to weigh anchor two boats came alongside, 
one bearing two turtles ‘ as large as bullocks,’ for ‘in London 
they eat the flesh of this animal in soup and prefer it to mutton.’ 
In the other boat was a mummy-dealer with a sample of his wares, 
who said that selling dead bodies had been his only trade for the 
last thirty years—a fact which shows how easy and profitable was 
the plunder of ancient tombs at that period. 

The dealer found no market for dead bodies on board, and the 
ship sailed for Malta. Three days out, bad weather was encoun- 
tered. 


All the waves of the sea rose up in mountains with ceaseless roar till 
they were exalted to the planet Jupiter. Sometimes we saw the vessel lifted 
up to the seventh heaven and sometimes sunk down to the seventh earth, 
or to the shoulders of the bullock which carries the world : sometimes our 
feet were above us and our heads below. Every moment we thought our- 
selves doomed as a sacrifice to the dwellers in the sea: our bones from 
being tossed about were nearly broken. 


The Prince, however, had some ‘holy dust’ from the tomb at 
Kerbelah ; so he got four of the crew to carry him on deck, and, 
shutting his eyes, cast ‘a little of the dust on the waves, ‘ which 
in a moment became much calmer.’ But worse was to come, 
The ship’s coal gave out and the vessel could not move, though 
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they were still over 200 miles from Malta. The captain explained 
that there was little hope of sighting a merchantman, as sailing- 
vessels followed the coast, and that, although steam had been 
used for forty years, he never knew such a breakdown before. 
To all of which the Prince answered, ‘May dust be upon your 
head !’ or ‘ May your house tumble down !’ 

But relief came next day ; for the captain saw a speck on the 
horizon, hoisted a flag of distress, and when within signalling 
distance was able to say, ‘ She is a steamer of the King—the Spit- 
fire bound from Corfu to Malta with Government despatches.’ 
Much astonished were the Persians when the captain showed them 
his signal books and lists and designs of ships, by which he was 
able to obtain his knowledge at such a distance. .Meanwhile the 
Spitfire came on ‘ like a lion, roaring with her wheels,’ and trans- 
ferred to the African coals and fresh provisions, among which was 
‘a new kind of fruit, very soft to the touch, of a red colour like 
the mulberry : they eat it with pounded sugar and call it straw- 
berries.’ It is interesting to note that tinned salmon and mutton 
were provided, and the princes found the fish more delicious than 
any they had ever tasted. 

At Malta they saw a fleet of seven ships of the line, with the 
Caledonia as flagship. Of this the diarist writes : 


The eyes of time and the revolutions of day and night have never 
beheld such a ship. It takes rank before all the ships of Europe. It is the 
largest in the world, and the English Emperor by having such a ship takes 
pre-eminence over all the Shahs of Europe. He can in a moment destroy 
all the kingdoms of Europe and of Turkey with this ship alone. It has 
cost millions of money. . . . When we drew near to the Caledonia, praise 
be to God, she appeared like a great city on the face of the sea. The mind 
is astonished : she has several stories: her masts, reaching to the sky, are 
so lofty that an eagle could not fly above them. 


After a tedious period of quarantine at Malta, the Governor 
secured passage for the princes on board the Spitfire, which was 
homeward bound. Gibraltar greatly excited their imagination. 
It is 


such a place that if all the troops of the whole world assemble against it 
they will never be able to take it. The King that has possession of it will 
oblige all the other Kings of Europe to sue for his favour: for without 
his permission no boat could pass the strait. . . . To the English it is the 
key of their empire, and as all the other Kings keep their eyes upon it, 
they have used all their wisdom and skill to render it impregnable. The 
mountain presents a wonderful sight, tiers of guns rising one over another 
in such an astonishing manner. Say what thou wilt: One half of all the 
ammunition and war material is in all the rest of the world: the other 
half is in Gibraltar. . . . In short a city in such fine order, with such 
powerful fortifications, is not to be found elsewhere in the whole world, 
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and the greatest travellers have never seen anything like it, nor does it 
ever enter their minds that there is such a castle upon the earth. Even 
the swift-winged wind has never passed a place like it. 

At Gibraltar the princes were entertained in royal fashion by 
the Governor. They were taken through the galleries, where ‘ the 
enormous cannon are so skilfully pointed that even if a fly should 
attempt to pass the strait, it could not escape the balls.’ A 
review of the garrison, state dinners at Government House, and 
a garden party proved no less interesting. The garden was like 
a paradise, where all kinds of roses and elegant flowers were 
smiling in full bloom and music was being prepared, nor were 
young ladies with graceful forms and beautiful faces and amber- 
gris hair wanting. These houris were taken by the hand by fine 
young men who led them into the garden and seated them under 
the roses, ‘ where their own fair cheeks and the blossom of roses 
gazed proudly at each other. The nightingale also was jealous 
of the singing of the musicians.’ After the princes had sat down 
‘the moonlike faces with scented hair’ made a ring round them, 
and one and all were complimented. Dancing followed, and as 
the dance ended every man took the lady he loved to the tables 
of refreshment and gave her whatever she desired, while they 
conversed on the things of the heart. 

Much of this language sounds curious to us as the scenes 
described were unfamiliar to the Persians. But it is worth 
remarking that even in the Diary there is no word of disparaging 
criticism for anything which might have clashed with their 
Oriental ideas, and nothing but praise for the friendiy entertain- 
ment offered to them. 

They were escorted to their vessel in due course, and as much 
ceremony was shown at their departure as at their welcoming. 
On the Bay of Biscay they have some unflattering remarks, but 
atriving at Falmouth they gazed from the deck on the shore as a 
lover gazes upon his mistress. Their quarters there were the 
Green Bank Hotel, which is described as a splendidly furnished 
- house, with everything comfortable for life, and with fine- 
looking women serving in it. But their ideas of the English hotel 
were much enlarged at Exeter, where the hotel had many rooms 
royally furnished, and each one with hot water, clean towels, and 
scented soap awaiting the traveller, while in the dining-room 
everything you may desire or imagine is placed upon the table. 
“We were quite astonished at this house, and were told it belongs 
to a man whose business it is to entertain strangers and travellers 

. . and that there are in this city about 5000 such public places. 
Each of them gains about 1000 tom4ns per day [500/.]: indeed 
money here is like dust.’ Asiatic arithmetic multiplies ciphers 
to express wonder, and here was in a generous mood ; so also the 
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number of stage-coaches in the United Kingdom is put at 
2,000,000. But the princes all enjoyed the journey to London 
in summer-time. They saw not one bit of land uninhabited all 
the way, and not one hand-breadth of bare soil, but all covered 
with delightful green, with roses and all kinds of flowers guarded 
by singing nightingales. ‘Such air and water are scarcely else- 
where in the world: the scene is enough to take away one’s 
senses.’ In the fields or parks along the road they saw partridges, 
gazelles, deer and other game grazing without fear; and as 
Prince Najaf had his gun at hand he was preparing to shoot, 
when he was told first that it was the close season, and next that 
no one may shoot game on another man’s land: even the Shah 
of England may not hunt on the land of the lowest peasant. 
Coming to Bath, which greatly stirred their admiration, they 
lodged at York House Hotel, which was furnished in a royal and 
majestic manner. Thence letters were forwarded to the King, to 
Lord Palmerston, and to Lord Glenelg. Meanwhile vast crowds 
used to assemble in the streets, and their curiosity became 
annoying, though many people showed their respect by bowing 
the head. But one day as he was sitting by the window in the 
afternoon the Prince saw from the east 
a sun shining and flashing. On beholding this incomparable beauty, this 
lovely face like the full moon, I lost my senses in admiration. Not that 


I lost my sight: no, my eyes by beholding her smiling became a hundred 
times more powerful. The delightful odour of her hair fell into my heart, 
and I was forced to rise up and invite her to sit by my side, paying her 
all honourable respect. My heart died away, and unless my mind had 
gained strength to maintain conversation with my visitor, I should have 
appeared quite bewildered. I asked who she was. This full moon was the 
daughter of a captain in the East Indies. 


So for three days they had nothing to do but to continue looking 
at the beautiful Christian daughters, and the smallest number 
they ever saw in one day was about 5000. Mine host asked if 
they would receive the ladies, and the answer was,}‘ Let them 
come.’ On one occasion there came a planet which dazzled their 
eyes as it rose to view, and the Prince, taking courage, touched 
her beautiful jasmine hands and invited her to sit down; but 
could even the courage of a dervish stand before such majesty? 
The ladies were requested to write their names in a book, which 
showed that about 1000 of these illustrious houris came as visitors, 

Meanwhile Wali, accompanied by the secretary, was sent as 
the princes’ envoy to London. Letters accrediting the mission 
were despatched to Lord Palmerston, who shortly afterwards 
called upon Wali and spoke kindly but plainly to him. 

As you are the first members of the Royal Family of Persia to visit this 
country, [he said] and as the most friendly relations prevail between the 
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two kingdoms, we will gladly use our influence in presenting your case 
Mohammed Shah, provided that it accords with the policy of our 
fon But, if otherwise, I must tell you that we cannot encourage 
in Persia and we strongly desire her welfare. 
Explanations and assurances being given, Lord Palmerston closed 
the interview, allowing the princes to hope that the British 
Government would do its best on their behalf. At the same time 
Mr. Fraser, who was familiar with Persia and spoke the language, 
called to say that the princes would be guests of the King during 
their stay in London and would be lodged in a majestic building 
specially prepared, where other royal princes were entertained, 
such as the brother to the King of Naples and the heir to the . 
throne of Holland. This seems to have been Mivart’s Hotel. 

On receipt of Lord Palmerston’s formal letter of welcome and 
invitation, the two princes who had remained at Bath resumed 
their journey to London, which they reached after a long drive 
through beautiful country. A day or two later they went to see 
the Zoological Gardens. A society of noble and wealthy men had 
collected an enormous treasure of gold and sent out clever hunters 
and other men to gather in every creature known or unknown, 
from an elephant or rhinoceros to a cat and from an ostrich to a 
bat or a gnat. There was even a monkey which played chess with 
a Jew, beat him, and laughed aloud in triumph. Of birds there 
were more than 30,000 kinds, including some elephant birds just 
like elephants with no proboscis, but having wings 15 yards long ; 
forty kinds of peacocks, twenty-five sorts of nightingales, cocks 
from all parts of the world. In short, by a visit to this place the 
mind was astonished, the heart was agitated, the eyes were 
dazzled, and curiosity was sated. 

On June 10 some of the ‘ Pillars of Government ’ called upon 
the princes, who later in the evening went to a fancy dress ball— 
apparently at Lord Melbourne’s. There they met the Russian 
Ambassador and Mohammed Ismail Khan, Ambassador of the 
King of Oude. Lord Palmerston again called and asked the 
princes to put down their requests in writing, which was done, 
and in the end he promised to do all possible in the King’s name 
for their advantage with Mohammed Shah. 

Although a very good account is given of the three Estates of 
the Realm and much shrewdness is shown in estimating and 
describing the customs of the English, more amusement will be 
found in many lighter remarks of the Diary. Thus of the Thames : 
‘The water of the river Thames is very heavy and not at all good 
for the digestion, nor could it ever produce an appetite. But the 
people of this country do not use water as a drink: when it is 
necessary they take a little—once in three or four days.’ Else- 
where wine is described as the staff of life in England; and all 
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fruits from all parts of the world, either grown in hothousés:or 
imported, are found on the tables of the wealthy in or out of 
season. Like the fruits, so all the arts of the world meet in 
England. The people are of gentle nature and refined habit: 
most of the ladies are more delicate and refined than the blossom 
of roses ; their waist is more slender than a finger-ring, their form 
is beautiful, and their voice is winning. The men are very 
particular in their disputes, which are very cleverly managed: 
Even where there is the most acute misunderstanding, they keep 
up the rules of politeness ; and even though vengeful feelings are 
stirred, still the quarrel moves in ceremonious style, and bad 
language (God forbid it !) is not used. A duel is described, which, 
says the Prince, is not condemned by the law, and which ‘ has 
been a well-known practice among the fools of this nation fom 
ancient times.’ 

Charities, almshouses, and hospitals for the sick poor are 
highly commended, but all these institutions have arisen within 
a period of 290 years—i.e., since about 1550. ‘ Before that time 
the people were wild beings, while now they cultivate all branches 
of science, so much so that their children are scientifically educated 
and speak twenty languages.’ Then there are several thousand 
colleges and schools ; and ‘ verily such a magnificent kingdom and 
lofty nation is not now and never has been in any part of the 
world, nor has one like it been known in ancient times or recorded 
in history.’ Praise of this sort, though serious enough at the time, 
must needs seem to us in the twentieth century strangely exag- 
gerated ; but we may at least feel ashamed of a decay of manners 
which often makes even the House of Commons a place where 
grossly vulgar brawling and grossly vulgar language flourish. 
But two other English characteristics are noted by the Prince. 
First, the love of peace. The English like to be on good terms 
with all foreign Powers and desire peace to prevail all over the 
world, because war would take away their security and happiness 
and ruin their commerce. Next, freedom of speech and recog: 
nition of merit. A man may say what he likes of the Government, 
and nobility of birth is no title to greatness: the high are those 
that are superior in intellect. Often a man of learning without 
station becomes Prime Minister, and the son of a Prime Minister, 
if mentally inferior, would be rated a fool. 

When King William had returned to town, Lord Palmerston, 
who all through was very kind and polite to the princes, told them 
that His Majesty would receive them in audience. On entering 
the royal hall where the ‘ Shah’ was standing they bowed their 
heads and were warmly welcomed with the assurance that the 
King regarded them as his own sons and would be pleased to 
order everything for their welfare. They left the palace thinking 
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him a most gracious, kind, and affable monarch, and shortly 
afterwards received an invitation to visit Windsor Castle, where 
the Queen would be in residence: This heavenly palace they 
describe as situated in a park fifty-two miles in circumference and 
having forty gates. It is watered by several brooks like rose- 
water, has most. noble trees, is carpeted with green. velvet, and 
abounds in gazelles and antelopes and every kind of game, as 
well as singing birds. ‘ My pen tells. me, do not proceed,’ says the 
writer: ‘it passes description: it is Paradise.’ The: palace is 
built on a hill in this Eden, about 2000 yards in height. No 
human voice could even tell of this splendid edifice, whose 
brilliancy reproves the sun of the world. ‘Art thou a garden 
and a palace, the abode of victory ? or a Paradise which God 
hath planted on the earth ? In truth thou seemest an everlasting 
Paradise.’ The interior. was no less astonishing—all imperial 
splendour, the furniture all gold and precious stones. Every 
king for the last 200 years had a separate palace within the 
Castle with distinct majestic glory of sovereignty. Each of these 
palaces contains a beautiful statue in marble or jasper of its 
king seated on a jewelled throne with all the most precious gems 
of his day about him.. ‘The thrones are of pure gold, and weighty 
crowns of gold are hung over their heads by golden chains. The 
library was visited and the ball-room, in which the King himself 
dances and the Queen to the sound of music which is heard 
twenty miles away; and finally the King’s own apartments 
made them forget all they had seen before. No monarch ever 
possessed such splendour—not even Solomon, who commanded 
the Jinn to Seatth out all the treasures of the world for him, nor 
Alexander the Great: However, before departing the princes 
saw and thanked the Queen, regretting that their time had been 
$0 Short, as it would require more than ten years to examine 
closely one third part of the splendour of the palace. 

In London they received another invitation from the Queen 
to.an evening Court. ‘Mr. Fraser, their guide, stopped at an 
entrance where the Prince Riza Kuli asked him to announce their 
arrival. He returned saying’ that ‘the King and all the Royal 
Family were present in full robes of state with all the great 
nobles. As they entered they saw the King sitting crowned upon 
his throne in jewelled robes, and the Queen in equal splendour. 
The Prince, thinking that he must make obeisance as he would 
to his own Padishah, bowed low; but the King took no notice. 
He'then asked Mr. Fraser why the King was so uncivil; and he 
replied, ‘ I do not know ; perhaps because it was the Queen who 
invited you.’ Very vexed and ashamed, the Prince moved to 
where the Queen was enthroned amid her maidens, There he 
tefiewed his courtly bow—which again was totally ignored. One 
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of the Ministers, magnificently dressed, was standing before ‘the 
Queen, and the Persian desired Mr. Fraser to tell him that he 
now understood that he had no invitation from the Queen, and 
that Mr. Fraser’s intermeddling alone was to blame. Even this 
produced no answer. 

Praise be to God, how curious! I then took the Minister’s hand saying, 
* Why do you not reply?” Thereupon he fell down, and I found he was 
dead and all the others also were dead persons. Now my brother princes 
and Mr. Fraser laughed aloud, saying, ‘These are not dead persons but 
artificial figures of wax.’ ... . So wonderful are the arts of the Franks, 


The two brothers were in the secret, having been to the waxworks 
before, and they had arranged their little joke with Mr. Fraser, 

However, they passed on to the royal palace, where a number 
of the most distinguished nobles of the kingdom had the honour 
of standing before the Princess Victoria, heiress to the throne, 
who received the Persians with the utmost courtesy and kindness, 
as did her mother, the Duchess of Kent. -Prince Riza related the 
story of his visit to the waxworks in a manner which provoked 
much laughter. Before they left England Princess Victoria sent 
miniatures of herself and her mother with a request for some 
verses of Persian poetry in the handwriting of the princes, a 
request which was readily granted. Where now are.those Persian 
poems or those miniatures ? 

Many other entertainments offered to the visitors are described 
with much appreciation and good humour—the panoroma of 
London at the Coliseum, Astley’s Circus, an artillery review at 
Woolwich, and the Duke of Wellington’s review of troops in Hyde 
Park on the anniversary of Waterloo. But, strangely enough, few 
sights moved them more than the Opera, There the house was 
lighted with forty chandeliers of cut glass, each. bearing fifty 
lights, which could be dimmed at a touch, as the illuminant was 
gas. A great company of young ladies with faces like moons and 
beauty fit to darken the sun ; young men, too, handsome enough 
to make the sun pale; and below. musicians whose playing 
nourishes the heart. The ladies, with their jewels and fine 
dresses, ravished the eye. 


My whole soul cried out that it might quit the body and go near those 
houris. . . . There are also rooms where fine-looking young women, with 
arms like jasmine and. faces like a. shining mirror, sell refreshments; and 
taken all together this place seems to furnish the nourishment of life. 


The ‘scene-shifting was also astonishing, as one moment 4 
beautiful landscape was revealed, or ships tossing on a stormy 
sea, or the clash of hosts in battle amid the smoke of war. 

All the princes: were susceptible to the charms of the English 
ladies but Timur Mirza fell violently in love with one particular 
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beauty, renounced all thought of returning to Persia, and, for- 
getting all else, resolved to live in London. His love was so open 
that at last kind hosts made a point of asking the damsel to meet 
him ; but on one occasion on entering the saloon he missed her. 
His lament was bitter, as he prayed first for death, then for life 
in hope to see her again ; finally he rose and asked his host about 
her and was told that she was married two days ago. His friends 
had sore work to restore his heart to life. 

But the princes were no less interested in libraries, paintings, 
and sculptures. The Duke of Sussex had a room in his palace 
lined with Oriental books from floor to ceiling, mostly Persian. 
The East India Company showed them a collection of 12,000 
volumes, many of which were beautiful Persian manuscripts of 
the best authors and finest writers, such as they had never seen 
even in the Shah’s library ; and in the same house were por- 
traits of royal princes of Persia. Sir Gore Ouseley, too, had a 
fine library of Persian and Arabic books, some quite new to the 
visitors and not in the Shah’s collection.2 The princes were, in 
short, men of highly cultivated taste and noble demeanour. But 
after nearly four months in London, they departed early in Sep- 
tember with hearts full of regret and gratitude. We cannot, they 
say, describe one tittle of the friendship and hospitality which we 
received from the people of this kingdom, from the King to the 
poorest, from the highest to the lowest. During our stay we made 
such friendships and acquaintances that it caused us insupportable 
pain to take leave. All the time we were the King’s guests; 
indeed, the kindness and friendliness which he ordered to be shown 
us ‘has laid us under an obligation for ever. 

Does the original of this Diary still exist in the royal archives 
at Teheran? At any rate, it is a happy circumstance which 
enables us to recall with vivid sympathy the impressions made by 
English art and life upon the first of the Persian Royal Family to 
visit England, at a moment when, largely by favour of the reigning 
Shah, many thousands in these islands are receiving from the col- 
lections at Burlington House their first impressions of the life 
and of the immemorial art of Persia. 

A. J. BuTLer. 


* Most of Sir Gore Ouseley’s manuscripts, splendidly bound and illuminated, 
are now in the Bodleian Library. 
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In 1877, when I went to Harrow, Dr. Butler’s reputation stood 
at its zenith. My own family’s connexion with the school was 
slight. But two of my grandfather’s nephews, Herman and 
Charles Merivale, with their Drury kinsfolk, had been famous 
Harrovians in earlier days. And Edward Mallet Young, a con- 
nexion and an old friend of my parents, had been a Harrow master 
since 1863. It was to Mr. Young’s house that I was first sent, a 
small house now vanished, but then opposite the Park. It does 
not seem, if I may judge by my son’s experiences thirty or forty 
years later, that conditions for a new boy have altered greatly in 
the half-century since. There is, no doubt, rather more material 
comfort now, though a small house in 1877 was better off thana 
large house in that respect. But for most shy or sensitive boys 
the plunge at first must always be chilling and the sense of loneli- 
ness rather keen. Fagging in my time was light, in a small house 
almost non-existent. Bullying in extreme forms had gone out of 
fashion. Boys were no longer roasted like Tom Brown at Rugby, 
or hung out of a window in a clothes-basket, or flogged with 
thorn-sticks to make them follow up at football, as had happened 
at Harrow even under Dr. Vaughan. Compulsory boxing had 
ceased. The old milling-ground below the school yard was almost 
deserted. Public opinion would not have tolerated prolonged 
brutalities of any kind. But the instincts of the bully and the 
tyrant are not always in boyhood easy to extinguish. And the 
power and will in certain grosser spirits to abuse their strength 
and make frailer spirits suffer had not vanished from Harrow in 
the last century. I do not suppose it has vanished in this. 
Edward Young, my first housemaster, was essentially a scholar 
and a gentleman, well-bred, high-minded, kindly, a charming and 
devoted friend. To Montagu Butler, his ideal of what a head- 


1 The statement made in the first part of Sir Charles Mallet’s article on 

‘Old Harrow Days’ in the Jan number, that Montagu Butler went as a 

to Mr. Geniis® Wonks et Winsor Et eeaee o tietoee He went 

into the Headmaster’s house and into Mr. Oxenham’s pupil-room.—Epiror, 
Nineteentth Century and After. 
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master should be, he wrote, on leaving Harrow, of the ‘ peculiar 
sweetness ’ of their friendship.. And as Headmaster of Sherborne 
Young modelled his methods closely on those of his old chief at 
Harrow, insisted on the same high standards, claimed the same 
authority, showed the same open-handed liberality in all plans for 
improving the buildings and the standing of that fine old school. 
But he had not perhaps the same wide, patient sympathies as 
Butler, nor quite the same gift of governing men. Troubles arose 
and the school’s fortunes suffered. But any ground lost for the 
moment has long since been regained. 

It is strange how vividly one’s recollection lingers, not only on 
moments of success or tribulation, on heroes idealised and com- 
panions loved, but on days that were sometimes monotonous and 
weary, episodes which neither time nor distance can enchant. 
The masters at Harrow in my day were nearly all distinguished 
men. But some of them, it must be confessed, were not well 
suited to the career to which they gave their lives. Mr. Rendall; 
who took the lower sixth, came of a family of well-known scholars 
and was himself a scholar of a high order, a man whose character 
and learning everyone admired. But he had not perhaps in a 
special degree the gift of interesting boys, even boys who were 
willing to work. To pass from the lower sixth to the upper sixth 
under the headmaster was to me at least like entering a new world. 
The fifth form had then three divisions and three rulers, ‘ Tommy’ 
Steel, ‘Skipper ’ Holmes'and ‘ Vanity ’ Watson, in our irreverent 
tongue. Mr. Steel had been at Harrow, with one interval, since 
1835, and his teaching had by my day lost its freshness. His 
essential kindliness and his dislike of change—he was once heard 
to declare that he hated the sight of Dr. Butler’s handwriting— 
were as‘familiar to us all as his little pedantries of speech, as his 
elaborate and oft-repeated sermons—wicked spirits watched: for 
the purple passages which were certain to recur—or as the blue 
umbrella which accompanied him in all his ways. He treated me 
in our brief acquaintance very well, ‘ brought me out’ first, as 
one’s contemporaries so kindly put it, and I at least can deny the 
persistent slander that he placed his boys by shaking up their 
names in a hat. Mr. Holmes and’ Mr. Watson were as different 
from each other as two colleagues could well be. Mr. Holmes, a 
cheery, sporting, rather truculent old Tory, better fitted, one 
thought, for a country squire’s than for a schoolmaster’s life, set 
in his ways and outspoken to the point of ruthlessness in his 
opinions, did not conceal his good-natured contempt for the ideas 
of his Radical colleagues. Mr..Watson, Wellingtonian in aspect 
and almost abnormally cool and composed, was one of the most 
successful housemasters and teachers of his time, liberal in all the 
best senses of that epithet, and unable to disguise from boys who 
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really got to know him the large and sympathetic understanding 
which his formality of manner hid. As we passed from master to 
master we well knew the differences prevailing overhead. To 
come up with a high reputation from Mr. Watson’s form, was 
thought to be a sure handicap with Mr. Holmes ; and'I remember 
the delight of my contemporaries when Mr. Holmes succeeded in 
‘ bringing out’ first in his form an indolent and pleasant boy 
since, I believe, a most competent archdeacon—whom Mr. Watson 
had relegated, not unfairly, to the lowest place in his. ‘ Bosites’ 
—TI had gone to Bosworth Smith’s house when Mr, Young passed 
on to Sherborne—Bosites could not, such were the relations of the 
powers above us, expect much tenderness from Mr. Holmes ; and 
we had to rely on the terminal examination to adjust, as it some- 
times did with a vengeance, the weekly placings which Mr. Holmes 
preferred. 

Below the fifth form there were other men of character, men 
often of remarkable qualities of mind. Mr. Bull was the scape 
goat of many criticisms, I have no right to join in them, for he 
showed nothing but kindness tome. But he had not the happiest 
way of dealing with boys. The young ruffians knew it and tor- 
mented him. The tension in form was incessant—suspicious 
irritation on one side, covert but deliberate provocation on the 
other. The well-known, it may be well-invented, story of Mr. Bull 
reading out the week’s order with his own son’s name at the top 
—as it had a perfect right to be—and anticipating the sounds of 
comment he expected by the rash query ‘Who said “oh’”’?’ 
illustrates sufficiently the habits of the form. To discipline a 
class of boys wellis not given to every man, even to the greatest, 
and a class without discipline may to the master who conducts it 
easily become a foretaste of hell. One must not in such a con 
nexion mention bishops, but there were masters, bishops of dis- 
tinction afterwards, who suffered more probably from rebellious 
boys at Harrow than they ever suffered from rebellious priests; 
Even Edward Bowen, an expert in discipline later, had his 
troubles at the beginning. Science seemed to provoke disorder; 
Chemistry and its teacher in my day fared among the worst; 
though Lascelles, with his insuperable inches (over eighty-two in 
all), may have found it easier to dominate a younger generation. 
The teacher of physics was not much more fortunate. The 
teachers of mathematics—one kindly, patient master, once a 
Senior Wrangler, in particular, with his pathetic appeal to lazy 
pupils, ‘ Now, now, brace yourself up’—had to face at times a 
grim determination not to learn. ‘ Tique’ at Harrow derived 
its name from a master of French origin, Mr. Marillier, who 
joined the staff in 1819 and was entrusted with the teaching 
of both French and mathematics, The ways of boys were to 
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Mr. Marillier an amusing mystery. To William Gregory in the 
‘thirties ’ Marillier seemed ‘a perfect Gallio as regards tuition.’ 
French secured even less respect than mathematics. One French 
master, M. Masson, overcame the difficulty chiefly by his wit. 
Another solved it in part perhaps by teaching German. Music 
and art had of course still fewer claims to respectful treatment. 
John Farmer conquered the attention of his hearers partly by 
turning music into a great, sonorous, cheerful joke. But others 
faced the task of discipline with less resource. The most ‘unfor- 
tunate perhaps was the temporary master whose form determined 
to give a full trial to his powers, unaware that Dr. Butler was 
taking a class in the room next door. The disorder grew artis- 
tically into a hubbub which the headmaster could not ignore. 
Rising and sweeping majestically out, he appeared like an aveng- 
ing angel on the scene of the riot. One insolent youngster, spread 
upon a desk and hammering with his heels upon it, suddenly saw 
Dr. Butler looking down into his face. And on that occasion 
somebody suffered besides the master who subsequently left. 


Two figures stood out conspicuously among the younger 
masters of Dr. Butler’s day, Edward Bowen and Bosworth Smith. 
Bowen, a member of a very brilliant family, had certainly a 
touch of genius. His originality and love of paradox made boys 
stare, and scandalised slow minds of an older generation. His 
sympathies and activities were extraordinarily wide. He put 
new colour into everything he touched. To great subtlety of 
mind he added a rare simplicity of heart. And under his dry, 


. quick, decisive manner he concealed a store of tenderness and 


humour anda quiet habit of self-sacrifice and service which few 
men brought in the same measure to school routine, Bowen took 
up work at Harrow under Dr. Vaughan some ten months before 
Butler’s election as headmaster. He remained ‘there till his 
sudden death forty-two years later. He took charge of the new 
Modern Side in 1869. He came near, layman as he was, to being 
elected headmaster in 1885. He was essentially a man of brains, 
one of the strongest intellectual forces in the school. But he was 
at the same time an indefatigable‘athlete. When he first appeared 
at Harrow, before his appointment, it was rumoured that he had 
walked over from Cambridge and that he started, after chapel, 
to walk back. He was a clever and competent cricketer. His 
examination-paper in cricket, printed in his nephew's memoir of 
him, is a delightful example of his whimsicality and wit. He 
invented in 1876 the famous ‘ Cricket Bill.’ He thought games 
“of indescribable value’ :' the best boys, on the whole, were the 
players of games. But'they must be games which taught com- 
radeship and ‘co-operation. For the Rifle Corps he cared com- 
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paratively little. But he could write of its triumphs in 1879 in 
characteristic verse : 


‘Bismarck and Cetewayo 
Pale down to boots, 
Ejaculate ‘O my O, 
How Harrow shoots!’ 


The Gymnasium, ‘the mere Greek Iambics of physical training,’ 
he disliked as,a substitute for better things. Fives, which he 
played well, he found it hard to treat seriously, and his running 
fire of conversation interfered with success. But in football he 
found his kingdom. He played the game till he was sixty-five. 
He would have liked to regenerate England with football elevens. 
His football song is one of the greatest of school songs ; 


The fields with his presence are haunted, 
Where daily to football he pass’d, 

Through forty long winters undaunted, 
The playmate of youth to the last. 


Bowen’s songs are a great possession. He was a poet of 
remarkable quality, excelling not in delicious nonsense only, but 
in deeper things. Dr, Butler has spoken of the ‘ joy and mystery’ 
in John Farmer’s face when he came to report that another of 
the famous songs was ready to be set to music, or that he had 
discovered a tune.to fitit. Bowen was also a keen student of war, 
though by conviction a lover of peace, ‘Battle to-day?’ he 
would often ask, as his boys trooped in to the early morning 
lesson. Campaigns, Turenne’s or Napoleon’s, might be illustrated 
suddenly with tin soldiers brought out of his desk. Or. a twig 
might be produced to remind his hearers of the hedge at Naseby. 
A note from Mafeking or a soup-ticket from Ladysmith served the 
same purpose in a later day. Bowen’s special gift in teaching was 
that he remained, to the end, as intensely alive as the boys he 
taught. His perpetual unexpectedness kept them alert. A Latin 
lesson might begin with the daily papers, a French lesson possibly 
with ‘lists,’ and the lists covered every conceivable subject— 
Prime Ministers of the eighteenth century, Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, American Presidents, Roman emperors, Headmasters of 
Harrow, mouths of the Nile; the last a point. of. particular 
importance, because it was essential that everyone should possess 
“at least one piece of absolutely useless information.’ Bowen 
could never be conventional in teaching. He pleaded steadily 
but unsuccessfully for the sanctioning of cribs, His house of 
course knew him in some ways even better than his form. He 
would rewrite his school songs for them only. He would take his 
pupil-room in summertime out upon the lawn, and keep it alive 
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with his humour.» He would try to inculcate simplicity of living, 
though he fed his boys better than most houseniasters. ‘.O' boy ; 
that’s like the Romans, boy,’ was his comment on one Harrovian’s 
luxurious habit of taking two hot baths a week. The’same lover 
of luxury, since a great historian, tells us that he once forgot the 
whereabouts of the Cocytus, and was'condemned to do a ‘ map of 
hell in five paints.’ Boys late for.dinner had to learn a yacht song 
of Catullus. All had to learn astronomy in his rarely entered 
drawing-room, and at | these gatherings Bowen would, if neces- 
sary, personify the sun or moon. There. were terms when 
‘astronomy,’ took the more popular shape of lectures, upon war. 
Through all his relations with boys there ran a. never-failing 
stream of whimsicality and fun. And through them, too, there 
ran a sense of discipline idealised and lofty, an intense anger 
against injustice, an appeal alike to honour and to, conscience, 
which even a hardened offender found it difficult to withstand. 
Bosworth Smith, Bowen’s life-long companion at Harrow, was 
in many respects very different from his friend. But he shared to 
the full his liberal outlook and his determination to add stimulus 
and variety to school life. ‘Bos’ perhaps had not in a high 
degree the art of discipline. He was not, any more than) other 
schoolmasters, invariably fortunate in the boys whom he admitted 
to his ‘House. He may have been imposed on sometimes, His 
eager, many-sided simplicity of nature might give occasional 
opportunities to scoffers. But none who knew him well, in house 
or form or intimate association, could recall without affection the 
familiar figure in the shabby gown, the face instinct with intelli- 
gence and kindness, the superficial brusquerie, the warm enthu- 
siasms and sympathies below. How quick he was to appreciate 
and welcome any awakening of interest on our. part! How 
delighted he was when we yielded to:his pressure to compete for 
school prizes, especially for the prizes of history, geography, and 
scripture, which offered chances to indifferent scholars! The fact 
that Bos examined for the geography prizes was regarded by his 
House as a strong inducement to enter, but did not always lead 
to our success. How he loved his birds and watched and studied 
them! He kept in his garden a raven of untold antiquity... He 
wrote a book on owls. Every summer he would, organise great 
bird-nesting expeditions, which privileged boys were invited to 
share. How_he revelled in the triennial house suppers; where his 
natural, affection for all his boys, unchecked by criticism on 
chidings, could, overflow in a thousand recollections of their 
eccentricities, achievements and misdeeds! Bos had a wonderful 
memory for such materials, and was always an eloquent, effective 
speaker, at times more elaborate perhaps than is our custom in 
this hasty, word-clipping age. Like Bowen, he was a close student 
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of politics and strongly Liberal by instinct and conviction, though 
he fell away to Unionism after 1885. He spoke and wrote on 
many problems, conspicuously in his later days on Church 
. defence: Among his favourite preoccupations were the history 
and the feligions of the East.. His volumes on Mahomet and 
Carthage were followed by his stirring and popular Life of Lord 
Lawrence. No dusky visitor from Asia or Africa ever called, we 
used to say, at Bos’s house in vain. Eastern ‘potentates were 
gracious to him,‘ grateful probably for his appreciation. His 
house was full of treasures, from spears and war-drums down- 
wards, given him by African or Indian friends. The prejudice 
against coloured men he despised as heartily as the late Lord 
Cromer—a .prejudice which, like most other social snobberies, it 
must be admitted, the average schoolboy shares. He found time 
for an extraordinary variety of interests, in school, in play, in that 
cramped and rather gloomy study—the Knoll, like other Harrow 
houses, was an ill-built example of Victorian taste—in the well- 
loved garden to which he was always annexing new dominions, 
in his wide-ranging talk, his ever-fresh companionship ; and these 
qualities could hardly fail to have their influence ‘even with the 
dullest or stubbornest of boys. 


But brilliant as were some of Dr. Butler’s helpers in the years 
which I can vouch for, from 1877 to 1881, their chief will always 
fill a place apart in’the recollection of those who came under his 
spell) He excelled’most men in the power of teaching. His 
lessons to'the upper sixth were as attractive as lessons could be 
made. For the first time in our lives perhaps—for some of us 
had only just reached the age to appreciate the discovery—we 
found Greek or Latin transformed from an instrument of pedantry 
into a living tongue, Virgil and Sophocles awakening .a dim sense 
of beauty, Cicero and Demosthenes speaking with the passions of 
statesmen, not of school books, Aristophanes treated in a spirit 
of rollicking fun. The politics of Greece in an hour of peril took 
on a resemblance to the politics of Disraeli: A piece of glowing 
patriotic rhetoric from the Philippics struck chords in hot young 
Jimgo hearts. Butler himself was always something of an Im- 
perialist. It was Disraeli’s day. Language in translation began 
to have a more definite value. A sense of literature and style 
began to dawn. Butler’s shock of pained surprise when he dis- 
covered that one of his sixth had never read a famous piece of 
Shakespeare or Macaulay almost brought home to us a conviction 
of sin. The ‘forced march,’ which sometimes carried us pages 
beyond the task set for preparation, became not a breach of faith 
on the part of the master, but an adventure into something bigget 


than a schoolboy’s ‘con,’ a glimpse of the whole scheme and 
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purpose of a book, An exhaustless store of parallels and quota- 
tions was always at hand to illustrate the lesson, an infinite fund 
of merriment to keep us alert. How he would go round the form 
seeking for the quotation which he wanted! ‘ Peile?) Every? 
Rendall? Benson ?—Pember then?’ And Pember hardly ever 
failed, The same Pember has reminded) us later how Butler laid 
little traps to play upon our dulness or to catch us if our atten- 
tion flagged, and how heartily he enjoyed it whether we escaped 
them or fell in ! 


* Oceano dissociabili—how would you translate that, Barton ?’ Barton, 
a keen young Irish Tory, seemed to be but half awake. 

‘The sea that objects to the Union, sir,’ came the ready answer, to 
the delight of Master and of Form alike. 


A wretched line of Pope’s was quoted by the headmaster. 


* Of all lines in the English language, Macaulay thought that line the— 
what ? ’ 

‘ The best, sir,’ came the incautious reply, as Butler probably knew it 
would, from one unpoetical. scholar. 

‘The worst!’ almost shrieked the headmaster, and laughter took 
possession both of teacher and of boys. | 


History under Butler was no longer a diet of dry bones, as it had 
been in every form since Bos’s. English statesmen came to life 


before us—Burke and | Chatham, Warren Hastings, Fox and Pitt. 
There were storms, of course, as well as. sunshine) in our inter- 
course, moments when weariness overcame him—Jove was 
always short of sleep and often nodded—or again when patience 
failed. But grave as Butler frequently was, particularly grave 
over Greek Testament on Monday mornings, impressive, awfully 
impressive, as he could be, especially to lower boys, the lessons of 
the upper sixth moved generally in an atmosphere of the liveliest 
interest, illuminated by his ever-ready humour, and’ rendered 
delightful by his kindliness and charm. 

Intensely religious, Montagu Butler was nevertheless no lover 
of:dogma. There was little dogma taught in Harrow Chapel in 
his day. ‘Christian,’ says his biographer, was a, word that he 
used oftener than ‘Churchman,’ He hated intolerance. He had 
in him a deep fund of Protestant. feeling, combined with a rare 
Catholicity of heart. Pupils like Charles Gore and. Hastings 
Rashdall could both find inspiration in his preaching. . But 
Rashdall—the first Head. of the. school that I remember,, a 
Strangely mature figure with visible side-whiskers heading the 
queue in the school yard at ‘ Bill ’—stood nearer to him in-his 
views than Gore. One other old pupil, Randall Davidson, whose 
appointment to the Primacy Butler weleomed ‘in his heart of 
hearts and mind of minds ’,as full of promise for the Church and 
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nation, wrote to him: ‘There are very few men in the world 'to 
whom I owe so much as I do'to you.’ There is a letter in which 
Butler urges upon Westcott that the weekly attendance of young 
boys at the Communion service was not a thing to be too readily 
encouraged, ‘that it might easily become a cause for uneasiness 
rather than for hope. There is a letter to Archdeacon Vesey in 
which he speaks plainly of ‘ the danger of our Church avowedly 
dallying with Romanism.’ He would rather see secessions than 
that. There is a passage later in which he sees the peril of dis- 
ruption taking shape. But Harrow Chapel in my day was little 
concerned with problems such as these. 

Butler's own sermons were generally simple—too simple, 
thought some older boys at first, accustomed to Vaughan’s more 
elaborate style. He wrote them nearly always. He feared his 
tongue would run away with him if he did not. But his influence 
in the school pulpit steadily increased. Even George Russell, 
who had little liking for ‘ undenominational, unsacramental, un- 
ecclesiastical religion ’—a description of the Harrow services 
noted as ‘ strangely inaccurate ’ by his old headmaster—wrote of 
the unforgotten debt which he owed to Butler’s sermons : ‘ I have 
always felt that all that is highest and purest and most generous 
at Harrow is absolutely identified with you.’ It is true that Dr. 
Welldon’s preaching in chapel may sometimes have reached an 
even higher level. Naturally biassed as I was in favour of his 
predecessor, I was bound to confess, when I heard Dr. Welldon 
there later, that I had never heard sermons in manner or matter 
more arresting to boys. Other masters also, preaching in that 
pulpit, had in my time their meed of appreciation. The level of 
spiritual teaching was in Dr. Butler’s judgment high. But it may 
be that the young congregation noted the preachers’ peculiarities 
more closely than their themes. Some of us confessed to a weak- 
ness for Mr. Gilliat’s sermons, which sterner critics might have 
disallowed. But Mr. Gilliat, who wrote historical stories, intro- 
duced historical touches interesting to boys. Mr: Bushell was 
more uncompromising. He was the only Harrow master of my 
time whom anyone could have thought of describing as a priest. 
He had a gift’ of terseness which we valued. ‘I remember one 
sermon which ended with such astonishing rapidity as to senda 
sound like a suppressed whistle through the aisles. John Smith, 
a more mysterious figure, with something in him of the prophet 
and the seer, a saint whose earnestness was not untinged with 
loving, brooding eccentricity, made in the pulpit a powerful 
appeal: Mr. Middlemist once preached, it is said, a memorable 
sermon, afterwards discovered to be Newman’s work. And in 
those earlier days Dr. Farrar’s preaching divided the school 
critics. To some it seemed “all flowers and figures.’ To others, 
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of whom George Russell was a notable example, it seemed a 
powerful and visible influence for good. 

‘\¢ Those of us who came to be monitors had-one curious experi- 
ence with Dr. Butlerin chapel. It fell: to us to read the lessons on 
Sundays, and Butler was determined that this should at least be 
audibly done. On the day before our first appearance we had to 
rehearse alone with him. We stood at the reading-desk in the 
chancel. He stood under the organ-loft at. the further end. And 
as one flung one’s voice across the empty benches, nervous and 
unnaturally shrill; he would interpose with disturbing comments 
‘Louder! Louder! Slower! Waita moment! Quite another 
voice, please | ’—till some degree of penetrating clearness was 
attained. More difficult still were the later rehearsals, when we 
had to go to his study before breakfast on a Sunday morning, and, 
standing by his chair, to read out a few verses in a voice fit to ring 
through a cathedral nave, conscious that we should be summarily 
disqualified if we hesitated to begin at clarion pitch. More inte- 
resting and intimate were the rehearsals for speech-day, the 
painstaking and delightful coaching that he would give us at the 
headmaster’s House. I well remember how carefully he coached 
me to recite an eloquent speech in Parliament by the Lord Ashley 
of a bygone day, who, to add to a schoolboy’s nervousness, was 
sitting, as) Lord Shaftesbury,’ beside the headmaster, a venerable 
and formidable figure, when the hour for delivering it in the speech- 
room came. But not only great orations were studied like this. 
Ifa boy had to play the part of a disreputable old rogue in a Latin 
comedy, the headmaster would coach him with just the same 
earnestness and perhaps with even greater zest. 


Dr: Butler stayed on! at Harrow till 1885. But it is not 
within the limits of this paper to dwell upon those later years. 
The appointment to the Deanery of Gloucester seemed to most 
people, as Jowett felt, a wholly insufficient recognition of his 
work. ‘ I have watched with painful interest,’ wrote Dr. Vaughan, 
‘a succession of appointments for each one of which common 
consent would have named you.’ The Deanery of Gloucester 
could not be the end. Butler would so fill the place as to make 
it impossible to leave him there. ‘At Harrow he would largely 
influence the choice of his successor : ‘ less happy than myself in 
this alone, that your successor cannot be you.’ The governors 
could not sufficiently acknowledge ‘ the singular generosity and 
absolute devotion ’ of the retiring chief. It was not the least of 
his services that he had added 4200 boys to the roll of Harrow 
and had signally increased the resources of the school. Mr. 
Farmer left with Dr. Butler. Custos, Sam Hoare, another insti- 
tution, shared the doom of greater men. At Harrow an epoch 
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was passing. ‘The feeling of loss was deep and strong. ‘You 
cannot wonder that our hearts are heavy,’ wrote one representa: 
tive figure in the town. To another old friend, a favourite Pupil, 
Dr. Butler for a moment uncovered his heart. 


Ah! the wrench of leaving Harrow in July. When I put the letter 
which sealed my fate into the post, I came back to the dear study and 
sobbed like a baby, I seemed to have signed away youth and romance 
and sacred memories that are life itself. 


The ordeal of the last term and the last leave-takings was not 
easy ; but some great days still remained. In July his! son 
‘ Ted,’ who had already won the Gregory scholarship, made the 
winning hit—‘ I own I felt proud of him when he “ pulled ”’ that 
last fourer ’—in a memorable match at Lord’s. And the scenea 
fortnight later, after the brief farewell service in the chapel, when 
the headmaster came out to find the whole school ranged outside, 
and waiting to give him a last wild cheer, drew tears from other 
eyes than his. 

Memories of Dr. Butler are inseparable from the Harrow.of 
fifty years ago. One’s mind lingers obstinately upon that gracious 
figure, the finished speech, the exquisite verses—Greek, Latin, 
English, nothing came amiss—the touching epitaplis he wrote for 
friends, the noble hymns—the hymn for founder’s day, ‘Our 
house was built in lowly ways ’ especially—the ever-ready Jocw 
laria, as light and delicate as any lover of trifles could desire, 
But it lingers still more upon the great tradition he maintained 
there, dignifying the whole history of the school. And it lingers 
most of all on the depth and tenderness of nature, which made 
him from boyhood upwards so rich in the affection of his friends. 
No man certainly ever established a more enduring claim upon 
the loving recollection for which: in the closing years of life oy 
asked. 


If thete be one who humbly dares to claim 

A debt to Harrow deeper than the rest 
For Parents, Brothers, Sons, his very name 

As Husband, Father, Son, supremely blest— 
Think of him sometimes on the dear old Hill, 
And when he’s gone, think kindly of him still. 


CHARLES MALLET. 
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AT THE SABINE FARM 
(With apologies to Dante and G, H. Hallam) 


I FOUND Rome at Easter trying. I dislike my meditations in the 
Forum being interrupted, by: a chorus of ‘Ach,,wie schén’ from 
bands of Alaric’s female descendants enthusiastically bent on 
improving their minds. And when I pondered over a dubiously 
authentic footprint of St. Peter’s in some old church it was, dis- 
concerting to hear a prudent French husband, Baedeker in hand, 
testraining his wife from, kneeling with ‘ Pas trop de dévotion, 
chérie. C’est peut-étre pas l’original.’ So I fled to Tivoli, lunched 
in sight of Anio’s resounding fall, saw the usual sights, and so, to 
bed with a mind to spend the next few days wandering over the 
Sabine Hills. In the morning I dropped down into the valley and 
loitered, longer than I had intended, looking at what remains of 
Horace’s Tiburtine Villa, embedded in the old Franciscan monas- 
tery of Sant’ Antonio : 


Here long ago in Roman days 
Dwelt the beloved of Lalage, 

Who wooed the careless Pagan ways 
And drained life’s goblet ’to the lee. 


When I left and struck up the grey hillside beyond, the sun 
was high in the heaven and my pace leisurely. By the time I 
reached, the summit; and feasted on the view over Tibur and. the 
Campagna towards Rome, and on the good lunch I had brought 
in. my pocket, it was already afternoon.. My goal,was Monte 
Gennaro, the loftiest peak hereabouts, so presently I set off again, 
following the line of heights. But the ups and downs were many 
and the hours passed quickly. A glorious sunset blotting out the 
Campagna and lighting up all the serried mountain ranges to east 
and. south was my reward for the last long pull up, and also a 
Teminder that it was too late to get back to Tivoli. But a small- 
scale map, and my innate optimism, suggested that an hour or so 
eastwards across the high ground might bring me to the village 
of Rocca Giovine and refreshment, with a path down to Vico 
Varo, if the accommodation looked too doubtful. 

I swung down the open hillside, but presently got into scrub 
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and lost my only landmark, the Rocca Giovine tower. Darkness 
came on, with clouds to intensify it and no stars for a bearing, as 
I plunged lower and lower into a deep gorge. I consoled myself 
with the thought that I might strike a path. At length I knew 
the unmistakable feel of cobbles under my tired feet. So I 
trudged on more hopefully for a while through what I felt rather 
than saw was a long valley, and then along a wooded slope. The 
cobbled path had long ago become a mere goat track, and now it 
petered out altogether. For hours I wandered and stumbled 
about the slope, densely wooded and getting steeper and steeper. 
At last I gave up and lay down, in my raincoat, on a broad shelf 
of moss under an overhanging rock, and spent an endless night 
between shivering wakefulness and uncomfortable dreams, 1 
woke at last, from a nightmare of pursuit by wolves, to the 
terrifying reality that some big’ beast was prowling round me.| I 
got up, in the dim grey before dawn, and started off; first making 
downhill. But the beast—whether wolf or half wild shepherd's 
dog I never knew—kept heading me back, and insensibly I found 
myself making upwards along the slope towards higher wre more 
open ground. 

Suddenly the sun rose, and I found myself looking ‘up a little 
glen into a sort of amphitheatre between two mountain masses. 
At the head of it, above me,.a strong force of water, shooting out 
from a concave rocky framework, fringed with many ‘ferns, fell 
some 60 feet, in a silvery column, into a glassy pool, from which) 
in turn, its waters overflowed, spreading like lace over the face of 
a flat rock for another 100 feet, to reunite in the stream which 
hurried down the glen, Above and around were many trees, the 
dark green of the ilexes contrasting with the still golden foliage 
of the oaks. To the right, on a steep slope, was a field pale green 
with-young wheat. It was an enchanting spot, dispelling all my 
fears and the memory of the night I had passed so unpleasantly. 

As I gazed, entranced with the view, and warming myself in 
the sun’s rays, I became aware of a blue haze floating up before 
me. I followed)it down to its source; and'saw, not .10 yards from 
me, absorbed ina short briar pipe and in dreamy contemplation of 
the falling waters, a man reclining on the grassy bank, with his hat 
tucked under his shoulders for a cushion: His thick brown hair 
was turning grey, but his face, with its lofty forehead, small 
sensitive nose and delicately chiselled lips and chin, was young 
and wore a fascinating air of whimsical seriousness. The pipe and 
a faded blue blazer and grey flannels were so unlike the native 
accoutrements: of these parts that I naturally addressed him ” 
English and asked: ‘'Where on earth have I got'to?’ 

He gave a start, and Uhad the queer feeling that he was fading 
away—I attributed it at the time to my own exhaustion. Any- 
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how, a moment later he seemed perfectly solid again as he replied 
with a quizzical look: “ Have you ever heard of the Bandusian 


spring?" 


O fons Bandusiz splendidior vitro 

Dulci digne mero 

I began. , 

. © Bravo, my dear fellow. \You don’t know how it cheers me 
to find people who can still quote my—dquote the classics. That 
will serve as an excuse for breaking in on my meditations at this 
beloved old haunt of mine. Tell me, what can I do for you ?’ 

But all my troubles were somehow forgotten in my interest 
in the stranger, and, regardless of manners, I said: ‘ Do tell me 
first who you are ; I feel as if I had always known you.’ 

‘Well, I am a poet of sorts. Period, Augustam; views, 
pagan ; style, rather old fashioned, but, in spite of the dada-ists, 
still appreciated here and there.’ 

‘Non omnis mortwus, in fact. I declare you are Horace him- 
self!’ He bowed. 

‘What fun! To think of all my early memories of you, of 
dark winter mornings running down Harrow High Street with 
your Odes open in one hand, trying by a frantic effort to learn the 
morning “ rep ’’ I ought'to have learnt the night before, and now 
to meet you here, wxde loquaces Lymphe desiliunt tue! But how 
do you come to speak such perfect English ? ’ 

“ *Oh! we have lots of time in the Other Place: you see, I 
even know your parliamentarisms, and recognise my position as a 
member of another permanently unreformed but still dignified 
institution ! Besides, I have a great many English friends. So 
many of your people look me up the moment they arrive—very 
flattering to one who is not without his little touch of vanity. And, 
anyhow, though anything like nationalism is officially discouraged, 
we Romans and you English have long tended to foregather. We 
have our little Anglo-Roman dining club—the ‘‘ Imperialists,” 
some of them call us; As a matter of fact, I am just on my way 
to:meet some of them for a little holiday picnic on the site of my 
old Sabine Farm. ‘ But, if I may return your courteous inquisitive- 
ness, who the devil are you ?’ 

I gave him my name and walk in life. 

“So that’s who you are! I’ve heard all about you from your 
old schoolmaster, Hallam.’ 

‘But he belongs to our world, and long may he remain here!’ 

‘I know. But he lives right on my)old villa at Tibur, and is 
$0 fond of me that I couldn’t'help létting him see me and having 
an occasional chat. - It’s against the’ rules, but so, when it comes 
to that, is my talking to you. Well, I was talking to him about 
that address of Stanley Baldwin’s to the Classical Association ; 
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one of the best things I have heard for a long time. It started 
me on this bad habit of pipe-smoking,’ he added irrelevantly, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe and proceeding to refill it. 

‘ But how and where did you come to hear it? I thought no 
pre-mortem literature reached you in the Other Place.’ 

“Yes, that’s the ordinary rule, but not without exceptions, 
As a matter of fact, Delane read it out at one of our club dinners, 
He always gets hold of the latest information ; I believe he still 
has some arrangement with an old printer on The Times who lets 
him have a copy straight off the machines every night. Anyhow, 
I asked Hallam if any other of you politicians kept up the classics, 
and he said you certainly knew most of my Odes by heart asa 
boy, and might be capable of a Horatian tag in your speeches 
even now.’ 

‘But without the courage. Latin quotation has died out 
completely in the House. The only instance I have heard for 
years was when a wag asked me if the Empire Marketing Board 
could arrange for third-grade Scotch eggs to be marked with the 
national motto “Nemo me impune lacessit.” I fear we have 
become too democratic.’ 

‘No, it isn’t that ; it’s because you’ve dropped the good old 
English pronunciation and have made Latin a finicking foreign 
language. No Englishman likes to get up before others and make 
a fool of himself by speaking a foreign language like a foreigner. 
It was much better when Latin was just a more scholarly version 
of your own language, which already has so many words in 
common with it. And as far as dignity and resonance are con- 
cerned, why, I am not sure that I don’t prefer it myself. Anyhow, 
we adopted it at the Anglo-Roman Club ages ago, and it will be 
an awful bore if the next generation of Englishmen come down 
and try to talk to us as if we were Italians. I can just imagine 
Ceesar’s face if an English shade addressed him as ‘‘ Kaisar.” By 
the way, wouldn’t you like tomeet him? Heiscoming to the picnic, 
I hope, and bringing Pitt with him. I expect we had better be 
going, or it will be hot walking.’ We swung down a goat track 
above the glen and presently, scrambling down some rocks into 
the bed of the stream, found a rough path leading towards a 
village I now know to have been Licenza. 

‘If you don’t quote the classics in your speeches, Mr. Poli- 
tician,’ he continued, ‘ do you ever make any other use of them? 
Don’t tell me about their bracing moral effect and all the rest of 
it. Baldwin has already put that better than you can. . But have 
you ever made any practical use of them? Have ioveriiaas 
you turn an honest penny ? ’ 

“No, Shut’ pou sate delped 26 sevurese goid flagnel shictioal 
a pair of socks.’ So I told him how some years ago, after a long 
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and hot day’s climb over Monte Disgrazia, I had arrived at that 
delicious little spot, Masino Bagni, to find that I had left my only 
change of raiment at the Forno Hut the night before. Next 
morning, my things still being wet, I hung them out of the 
window while I breakfasted, very inadequately clad, in the garden. 
A chatty Italian strolled up, interrupting my happy browsing in 
a pocket Horace by talking about the weather. Casually picking 
up my book, he fell upon my neck, revealing himself as a professor 
of Latin, and within five minutes all he had was mine—razor to 
shave with, and a spare outfit with which to complete a week’s 
climbing which would bring me near no shops. 

‘I hope you returned his togs,’ said the bard. 

‘No, I did better, as you will agree. I sent him a daintily 
bound Horace, and got my friend Malcolm to concoct me the 
following lines as dedication : 


Tempore quo tunicam Pheebo siccante madentem, 
Flacci legebam carmina, 

Tu mihi nudato, Muse sociatus amore 

Vestem dedisti propriam. 

Verba secute Dei, reddo ‘tbl verba poetz 

Pro veste versus accipe.’ 


‘Not half bad! But why didn’t you do them yourself? ’ 

‘Tam a poor hand at verses. Besides, I was too busy, when I 
got back, making bad 

‘ Well, I can’t judge of their badness, but take care they don’t 
bring you to a bad end. Ridenda poemata malo !’ 

‘I could put up with a good deal if I had the Second Philippic 
to my credit.’ 

‘Why not try your hand at a Lloyd Georgic! But here we 
are. And welcome to my Sabine Farm! A modest place at its 
best, but still dear to me and full of pleasant memories.’ 

We had mounted a little from the stream on to a small plateau. 
Behind us the mountains rose in a steep amphitheatre ; in front, 
across a wood of chestnuts, we looked down the valley to where 
our stream joined the main valley of the Anio. To our right, 
steep and wooded, rose the slopes—of Lucretilis, as I now divined 
—where I had wandered about during the night, and, conspicuous 
on the sky-line; the tower of Rocca Giovine which I had so vainly 
tried to make for. To our left the eastern heights still shielded 
most of the valley from the sun. Immediately at our feet was a 
maze of low walls, the ground-plan of what once had been a good- 
sized country house. Just beyond these, on what must have been 
the terrace or stoep in front of the villa, three men were sitting 
round a hamper, evidently busy getting ready an appetising 
repast. As they caught sight of us I again became conscious, as 
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I had when I first met the poet, of a curious Sails that ‘they ‘wes 
dissolving—and their lunch with them. 

‘It’s all right,’ Horace sang out: ‘This is a:ériend.’ They 
and lunch—recrystallised as he introduced me all round: | Cesar 
I should have recognised anywhere, though nothing had prepared 
me for the winningness of the'smile that lit up and softened his 
face as he invited me'to sit:down by: him: Pitt, too, was unmis- 
takable. Nor was I surprised when the third of the trio, whose 
serene and kindly expression struck me even more than the beauty 
of his features, revealed himself as Virgil. It should have: been 
a supremely interesting moment. As a matter of fact, lunch 
absorbed us all, while, as for myself, hunger and thirst, forgotten 
during the terrors of the night and the excitement of my morning’s 
adventure, reasserted themselves irresistibly as: I washed down 
the best of cold viands with glass after glass of a delicious cup 
made with white wine. Even when I was ready to remember the 
wonderful opportunity presented to me, I found that the courtesy, 
or curiosity, of my hosts insisted upon having the whole story of 
my night’s adventures. 

‘You didn’t see a leopard as well.as a wolf?’ Virgil asked. 
Before I could reply Cesar cut in,.‘ Never mind, old friend ; weal 
know you picked up a lost poet once. But this is a politician, 
and one who can really help Pitt and me over the matters we were 
discussing just now, when you were looking at the orchard. We 
want to know whether the British Empire is breaking up. .You 
have recently fixed up a new definition of ‘‘ Dominion Status,” and 
I gather that those who have got it haven’t a notion what it means, 
and that those who haven’t got it say they must have it at once, 
I asked Balfour when he came down the other day to explain the 
definition—for I heard’ he had drafted. it—but he smilingly 
referred me to St. Athanasius, whom he regarded .as his master in 
draftsmanship, at the same time doubting if the doctrine of the 
Empire could ever be clear to a simple pagan like me.’. 

I tried to explain to him the meaning of the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926, and to give him some notion of the latest de- 
velopments at home and in India. Pitt frequently interrupted 
with searching questions, which revealed his obvious anxiety 
that everything was going to pieces.. Caesar lit a cigarette and 
puffed meditative smoke rings, listening intently. Presently he 
joined in: 

“You haven’t been through it all, as I have, my dear Pitt, 
Our friend’s picture recalls so much tome. Of course the British 
Empire isn’t going to break up, any more than the Roman Empire 
broke up when I took it in hand. But it wants taking in hand 
badly, and somebody had better get busy about it... You start 
with one immense advantage.’ 
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»» ‘The Crown,’ Pitt and I said simultaneously. 

\ “Precisely. A single personal focus of all loyalties, an 
indivisible symbol of unity in space and time, transcending all 
local and temporary differences, whether of units in the Empire 
of parties within those units. You have: been wise enough to 
preserve it, hardly knowing why you did it, and now it is there to 
make a new use of. I had to try and reinvent it, after a lapse of 
centuries. But how could I expect a stupid, well-meaning fellow 
like Brutus, not to speak of personal enemies, to see what I was 
driving at? Happily the idea won through, even if I had to be 
its martyr, and you two ’—he turned to Virgil and Horace—‘ did 
more than anyone else to make it live. I suppose you can hardly 
deify the Crown as we did. But your Established Church and 
your National Anthem go as far as is necessary among your Chris- 
tian fellow-citizens. When it comes to India, I can only suggest 
that King and Viceroy alike should be invested with the halo of 
Mahatmadom. Why leave all the best appeals to the Opposi- 
tion? It only wants the right propaganda ; and what else is the 
Press there for ? ’ 

Pitt interjected something about the dangers of the Press and 
the pernicious influence of Press magnates on our domestic politics. 

‘My dear Pitt, you mustn’t talk like Cicero, regretting the 
good old times. In politics we cannot afford to ignore the realities 
of power, even if they are not represented in our old consti- 
tutional framework. Where should I and my ideas have got 
without my legions from Gaul, without Crassus or these two 
poets here—in other words, without finance, propaganda, and, 
in the last resort, force ? And you can fit all these new elements, 
overseas and domestic, into your elastic British system far more 
easily than we could. Only you must have more flesh and blood 
in your scheme.’ 

‘ What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘Trade and more trade, and yet more trade. Ships and more 
ships, and yet more ships. Rails and more rails, roads and more 
roads, factories and more factories, farms and more farms. People 
and more people, and yet more people, fully employed, profitably 
employed, living well, ministering to each other and supporting 
each other. Look at the United States! You can do what they 
have done, and do it infinitely better. Look at Europe, and take 
care that she isn’t united before you are! Go, look at your own 
opportunities and conquer.’ 

‘ May I convey your message to Lord Beaverbrook ? ’ I asked. 
But whether it was the hot sunshine, or too much cup, on top of 
all the strain of the night and of my adventures, I never caught 
his reply. My head swam, and I felt as if I were sinking into 
infinite space. 
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When I woke up it was afternoon and the terrace itself was 
empty. But not 50 yards away a band of females was resolutely 
advancing upon me. A glance at the alpaca dustcloaks, a word 
or two wafted on the breeze, were enough for me. It was my 
German tourists from the Forum! I rose and, slipping over the 
rearward slope, stumbled down into Licenza. 


L. S. AMERY. 





SOME MODERN POETRY 


OnE of the disadvantages which contemporary writers of verse 
suffer from is the lack of an informed, serious and enlightening 
criticism. The reviewing of poetry is on the whole as good as can 
be expected in the circumstances, for reviewers are badly paid 
and little space is allowed them. This is not due to any lack of 
public interest in poetry ; it is due to the conditions of the Press 
generally in this country, conditions which are admirably set 
forth in Mr. George Blake’s pamphlet The Public and the Press, 
which appeared recently in the Criterion Miscellanies published 
by Faber & Faber. But poetry is a form of literature which is 
not amenable to ‘ reviewing,’ because its form and its content 
are inseparable ; and there should be no ‘ reviewing ’ of poetry— 
only criticism. Whereas a reviewer can say of a prose work this 
is a book about gardening, or metallurgy, or lion-hunting, or life 
in the suburbs of London, etc., it is quite useless to say of a poem 
this poem is about the nightingale, or Ash Wednesday, or Beauty. 
Reviewing is merely giving the public information about a book’s 
content, without necessarily criticising it. This can be done 
quite honestly and effectively for certain kinds of books, but for 
others, and particularly for poetry, no information whatever of 
the real character of a poem can be conveyed without a serious 
critical examination. 

There is no space for this in the daily Press, and, unfortunately, 
there is little more in the weeklies, But the lack of good critics 
cannot be ascribed wholly to this cause ; good critics were always 
rare, although there is a sign that the intense interest taken in 
poetry by the generation that has just left school will bear fruit 
and produce more good criticism. During the past ten years 
there has been far more discussion about criticism than criticism 
itself, but this was the result of a newly awakened interest and 
curiosity, and the effect of this examination of principles by such 

1 Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, edited with notes by Robert Bridges ; 
second edition with Appendix of Additional Poems and a Critical Introduction 
by Charles Williams. (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) Ash Wednesday, six 
poems by T. S. Eliot. (Faber & Faber, 3s. 6d.) The Collected Poems of Edith 
Sitwell. (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.) Doctor Donne and Gargantua, in six cantos, by 
Sacheverell Sitwell. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 
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writers as Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. I. A. Richards, and Mr. Herbert 
Read—to name a few of those best known—has yet to be felt 
and can only be good. 

Although the three critics whose reputation stands higher 
than any others in English literature are all fine poets—I refer to 
Dryden, Coleridge, and Arnold—yet I doubt if a poet can ever be 
the best critic of contemporary work. He may easily be the most 
profound and say the most illuminating things, but he is bound 
to have a bias ; and, further, the creative and the critical functions 
are distinct, and I am not sure that they need appear together in 
the same man. Speaking personally, I have to admit that I can 
rarely see any faults in the poetry I like, while the poetry I dislike 
seems to me to be just one huge mistake from beginning to end, 
and in no way a mixture of good and bad. I may be an extreme 
case, but to me criticisms of grammar, of punctuation, of vocabu- 
lary, of metre, of rhythm always seem completely beside the 
point. Either the poet is a master or he is not. If he is a master, 
then all his infringements of rules and precedents are part of his 
idiosyncratic expression, and cannot be criticised adversely unless 
from the a priori standpoint that the whole effect of his poetry is 
bad. But, if he is recognised asa master, this is absurd ; so I would 
conclude that criticism of this sort can only be an analysis of his 
procedure in the light of past procedure and a comparison of his 
methods with the methods of others without any pronouncement 
of value as method, but only a pronouncement on the value of 
the end. That is to say, I deny that we can ascertain the value 
of a poem (or, for that matter, of any work of art) by a technical 
analysis. I submit that we can only tell the value of a poem by 
assessing it as a whole by an act of poetic judgment analogous to 
the act of vision by virtue of which we see the person who stands 
opposite us and can remember him again. I do not believe that 
this impression, or any subsequent total impression, is the result 
of an analysis, nor that different people’s impressions of the same 
object are due to their different analyses. It is rather a matter 
of selection and emphasis, and different people select differently 
and put the emphasis in different parts. One might explain 
difference in selection by difference in analysis, but hardly a 
difference in emphasis when the analysis is identical. There are 
people who are irritated almost to the point of madness by too 
many commas, others by too few ; are we to suppose that in the 
one case the critic sees more commas than in the other ?. Surely 
we can get an agreement upon the analysis without agreement 
upon the effect of the whole ? 

The poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins offers an admirable 
illustration of my principle. Either you can swallow this poet 
whole or you cannot swallow him at all; bit by bit he will surely 
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stick in the grammarian’s or the prosodist’s throat and be spat 
out either with dislike or contempt: Andnot only these, but 'the 
man of taste or of academic habit is likely to be so offended as 
to be unable to understand and enjoy Hopkins. Nevertheless, 
Iam bound to add that his first editor, the late Robert Bridges, 
who was more a poet of fine taste than of natural genius, although 
he animadverts on Hopkins’s ‘errors of taste,’ succeeded in 
largely understanding and admiring his work. And if weexamine 
Bridges’ condemnations of Hopkins on the ground of ‘ taste’ we 
will find that they are too personal to be valid. This is the danger 
in all matters of taste. A classic example in criticism is Matthew 
Arnold’s diatribe against Keats’s sensuousness in his poetry and 
his letters. This age is grown more detached than that of the 
constrained and inhibited.Arnold ; we are not shocked to-day by 
what shocked him, and we realise that Arnold’s ‘ moral’ implica- 
tions were in this instance of no more. value than those of some 
sex-suppressed seaside town councillor who finds mixed bathing 
an error in ‘ taste.’ So'when' Robert Bridges condemns certain 
expressions they reveal, to my mind, some finickiness in Bridges 
and make me rather doubtful whether he really appreciated the 
poem’ in which they occur, and of which they are so intrinsic a 
part that to take out one of these offending expressions would be 
to destroy the character of the poem. For éxample, take the 
poem Hurrahing in Harvest : 


Summer ends now ; now, barbarous.in\beauty, the stooks arise 
Around ; up above, what wind-walks! what lovely behaviour 
Of silk-sack clouds! has wilder, wilful-wavier ; 
Meal-drift moulded ever and melted across skies ? 


I walk, I lift up, I lift up heart, eyes, 

Down all that glory in the heavens to glean our Saviour ; 
And eyes, heart, what looks, what lips yet gave you a 
Rapturous love's greeting of realer, of rounder replies ? 


And the azurous hung hills are his world-wielding shoulder 
Majestic—as a stallion stalwart, very violet-sweet.!— 

These things, these things were here and but the beholder 
Wanting ; which two when they once meet, 

The heart rears wings bold and bolder 

And hurls for him, O half hurls earth for him off under his feet. 


I quote the whole of this sonnet, of which Bridges only criticises 
adversely the metaphor ‘ as a stallion stalwart, very violet-sweet,’ 
because, while I can conceive a criticism of this poem as a whole 
as the expression of a too peculiar emotion that, intense as it is, 
impoverishes rather than enriches, yet a mere criticism of this 
metaphor as an ‘ affectation’ seems to-me not only to miss the 
mark completely, but shows a lapse of poetic sensibility, for— 
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given an acceptance of the meaning of the sonnet—the compound 
metaphor is as fine as it is bold. 

Then, again, Bridges demurs to ‘ the naked encounter of sen- 
sualism and asceticism which hurts the ‘‘ Golden Echo,”’’ when this 
encounter is ‘an essential element in the poem. To say it ‘ hurts’ 
the poem is saying that Hopkins ought to have written a different 
poem altogether. As this poem is one of Hopkins’s triumphs, and 
was something entirely new in English poetry when it was written, 
I will quote the second part of it. The full title is The Leaden Echo 
and the Golden Echo, and it is a maidens’ song from an uncompleted 
play, St. Winefred’s Well. The first part of the song, The Leaden 
Echo, begins thus : 

How to keep—is there any any, is there none such, nowhere known some, 
bow or brooch or braid or brace, lace, latch or catch or key to keep 

Back beauty, keep it, beauty, beauty, beauty, . . . from vanishing away 
and this first part ends with the lines : 

So be beginning, be beginning to despair. 

- O there’s none ; no no no there’s none : 
Be beginning to despair, to despair, 
Despair, despair, despair, despair. 


Then begins The Golden Echo, and its beginning is most charac- 
teristic of Hopkins, for he starts with an echo, thus connecting 


beautifully the second part of his poem to the first : 


The Golden Echo 


Spare ! 

There is one, yes I have one (Hush there !) ; 

Only not within seeing of the sun, 

Not within the singeing of the strong sun, 

Tall sun’s tingeing, or treacherous the tainting of the earth’s air, 

Somewhere elsewhere there is ah well where! one, 

One. Yes I can tell such a key, I do know such a place, 

Where whatever's prized and passes of us, everything that’s fresh and fast 
flying of us, seems to us sweet of us and swiftly done away with, done 
away with, undone, 

Undone, done with, soon done with, and yet dearly and dangerously sweet 

Of us, the wimpled-water-dimpled, not-by-morning-matchéd face, 

The flower of beauty, fleece of beauty, too too apt to, ah ! ‘to fleet, 

Never fleets more, fastened with the tenderest truth 

To its own best being and its loveliness of youth : it is an everlastingness of, 
O it is an all youth ! 

Come then, your ways and airs and looks, locks, maiden gear, gallantry 
and gaiety and grace, 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden manners, sweet looks, loose locks, 
long locks, lovelocks, gaygear, going gallant, girlgrace— 

Resign.them, sign them, seal them, send them, motion them with breath 

And with sighs soaring, soaring sighs deliver 

Them ; beauty-in-the-ghost, deliver it, early now, long before death 
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Give beauty, back, beauty, beauty, beauty, back to God, beauty’s self and 
beauty’s giver. 

See ; not a hair is, not an eyelash, not the least lash lost ; every hair 

Is, hair of the head, numbered. 

Nay, what we had light-handed left in surly the mere mould 

Will have waked and have waxed and have walked with the wind what 
while we slept, 

This side, that side hurling a heavyheaded hundredfold 

What while we, while we slumbered. 

O then, weary then why should we tread ? O why are we so haggard at 
the heart, so care-coiled, care-killed, so fagged, so fashed, so cogged, so 
cumbered, 

When the thing we freely forfeit is kept with fonder a care, 

Fonder a care kept than we could have kept it, kept 

Far with fonder a care (and we, we should have lost it) finer, fonder 

A care kept—Where kept ? Do but tell us where kept, where— 

Yonder.—What high as that! We follow, now we follow.— 

Yonder, yes.yonder, yonder 

Yonder. 


This"seems to me a perfect expression of the poet's meaning, and 
in its immense sweep of rhythm, intensity of expression, felicity 
of inner rhyming, superb compound adjectives, yet simplicity 
and truth, an inseparable whole. I cannot see; anything for 
criticism to cavil at in the detail of this poem, for all its exuberance 
is essential. If we are to criticise it at all we must criticise the 
whole conception of the poem, not the detail. And this, I contend, 
is always the case with a genuine artist. It is only the imitators, 
the pseudo-artists, whose work is necessarily a pastiche, that.can 
be analysed into their incongruous and common parts; What- 
ever defects Hopkins had (and he is certainly deficient in some 
of the elements of poetry), his mature work) was forthe most 
part congruous and had the perfect integrity of a poet,of genius. 

In his early work there are imitations of Keats and Swinburne, 
In these we can pick out the bits of Hopkins, for they stick out 
of the rest like a natural interjection in a prepared: speech ; but 
the Vision of the Mermaids, in spite of its derivation, isan astonish- 
ing production for a boy of eighteen. Yet, although this poem 
shows a sensuousness and a sensibility of language comparable to 
that of the early Keats, Hopkins, who died in 1889 at the age of 
forty-five, remained to the end more sensuously enmeshed than 
Keats was in the later years of his much shorter life. This is one 
of the limitations of Hopkins, who, a fine scholar, taking a 
Double first in Greats at Oxford before becoming a Jesuit priest, 
and later, as a Jesuit, filling the chair of Greek at the Royal 
University, Dublin, nevertheless never showed in his work the 
intellectual powers of Keats, who did not possess a tenth of his 
erudition. Among the fragments of Hopkins’s work there is an 
unfinished Epithalamium, which is one of his most self-revealing 
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poems. The sensuousness is here beautifully dissipated into a 
vivacity of exquisite words, but it remains purely physical. He 
sees boys bathing in a river. I quote a few lines only: 


This garland of their gambols flashes in his breast 

Into such a sudden zest 

Of summertime joys 

That he hies to a pool neighbouring ; sees it is the best 

There ; sweetest, freshest, shadowiest ; 

Fairyland ; silk-beech, scrolled ash, packed sycamore, wild wychelm, 
hornbeam fretty overstood 

By. Rafts and rafts of flake-leaves.light, dealt so, painted on the air, 

Hang as still as hawk or hawkmoth, as the stars or as the angels there, 

Like the thing that never knew the earth, never off roots 

Rose. Here he feasts: lovely allis! No more: off with— 


down he dings .. . 


This gift of physical concreteness is one of the primary elements 
of great poetry. Shakespeare, Milton, Keats, and Donne had it 
in abundance, but all these had also another realm of feeling to 
the expression of which they brought a similar genius of word- 
imagery. This was, as far as'I can se¢, lacking in Hopkins, and 
may be best described as the supersensuous. We get it married 
to sensuousness in Shakespeare (above all others !), and we get 
it divorced from sensuousness in Coleridge and Wordsworth. By 
the supersensuous I emphatically do not mean the intellectual. 
Hopkins had a fine intellect, and his poetry is extraordinarily 
logical and close-knit, without any vagueness or incoherence. 
Indeed, he is a model’im this respect. But he is that particular 
type which the great lawyer and the great priest may be—keen 
senses, a keen intellect, and the scrupulousness of a high-minded, 
conscientious man-—but which the great poet never is, for the 
great poet is, in the phraseology of Hopkins’s church, always a 
sinner. Not a sinner in the sense that all men are sinners, but in 
the sense that he is outside the law. Hottie was within the law 
and needed the law : 


Bad I.am, but yet thy child 
Father, be thou reconciled. 

Spare thou me, since I see 

With thy might that thou art mild. 


I have life before me still 
And thy purpose to fulfil ; 
Yea a debt to pay thee yet : 
Help me, sir, and so I will. 


We are told that when a young man of twenty-one he visited the 
Benedictine Monastery at Belmont and had a long conversation 
with Canon Raynal, afterwards Abbot: . His friend Addis writes : 
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 T,think he [Canon Raynal] made.a great impression on both of us and 
I believe that from that time our faith in Anglicanism was really gone. 


‘He insisted that Angli orders were at least of doubtful, validity ; . that 


some grave and learned men questioned or denied their validity and that 
this being so; it was unlawful till the doubt was cleared by competent 


authority to accept Anglican orders or even to participate in the Anglican 
Communion. So far as I knew, Father Raynal was’the first priest whom 


Hopkins had ever spoken to. 


This reveals clearly the mental character of Hopkins in all its 
logical literalness ; , but his was not the love. of casuistical ratio- 
cination for its own sake or with the detachment of a man sharpen- 
ing an intellectual instrument. His was a passion for the law and 
his mind reflected his temperament, which demandéd a rule to 
live by, and found delight in carrying out the logical consequences 
of his premisses to the. smallest detail.. The Catholic Church 
satisfied his temperamental, and consequently his intellectual, 
oa and he soon became a member of it, so that in Lent, 1866, 

writes, ; 


No pudding on Sundays. ' No tea except to keep one awake; and then 
without sugar. Meat only oncé a day. No verses in Passion Week, or on 
Fridays. Not to sit in armchair except I can work in.no other way. Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday bread and water,...., 


One must not be misled by thé particular form of his ‘ rule’ of 


life. The form was less important than the rule, but it had to be 
a form which gave an outlet to-his'senses.: Perhaps any form of 
strict ascesis would have done that, but the ritual of the Catholic 
Church was the only oné in Western Europe that could possibly 
have satisfied Hopkins’s demands : 


Pure fasted faces draw into this feast 
God comes all sweetness to: your Lenten lips. 


he writes ; and what this form of sensuousness reveals is, I believe, 
not inaccurately described as Jack ofa certain creative vigour. 
Subtlety ‘and ingenuity one might ‘expect from Hopkins rather 
than creative originality. But so complex is man and the creative 
power that superficially Hopkins does not seem to fail in creative 
originality, but even to possess it exceptionally. This impression 
he gave to some of his friends. Father Lahey—whose short 
memoir is the only source of information about his Hje ques a 
friend. writing : 


Of his ability I need hardly speak. He hada distinct dash of genius. 
His opinion on any subject in Heaven and earth was always worth listening 
to and always fresh and original... . . If I had. known him outside, I 
should have said that his love of speculation and originality of thought 
would make it - almost pppoe. for him to submit his intellect to 


authority. 
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This shows how easily one may be misled, for, judging from 
Hopkins’s work, one would not be able to find any great creative 


originality of thought in his genius. All his originality and 


creative power is in his rhythm and his sensuousness.. Otherwise 
his work is ingenious, inventive, full of mental conceits ; resem- 
bling the ‘ metaphysical’ poets of the sixteenth century and with 
none of the’power of philosophic thought possessed by Shakespeare, 
Milton, Coleridge, Blake, Keats, or Shelley. 

_ It is, perhaps, impossible that poetry should receive adequate 
contemporary criticism. Therefore the remarks I shall now make 
upon the work of one or two living writers will be purely personal 
statements ; nor will they contain all that occurs to me, even; 
but only such points as interest me at the moment. Mr. T. §, 
Eliot’s Ash Wednesday has the merit of all Mr. Eliot’s work ; it 
means something. This is so startling in these days of multiple 
imitation and phrase-making that it suffices to distinguish Mr. 
Eliot from a host of literary versifiers and perhaps to give him 
more prominence at the moment than posterity will allow. By 
‘ means something ’ I do not refer toa mere intelligible content 
that could be paraphrased by a schoolmaster ; the bulk of empty 
contemporary versification has that sort of meaning. I refer to 
that personal statement which is the essence of poetry, something 
individual passionately felt or experienced (or ae by the 
poet and successfully expressed : 

Because I do not hope‘to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

Desiring this man’s gift and: that man’s scope 
I no longer strive to strive towards such things 
(Why should the agéd eagle stretch its wings ?) 
Why should I mourn 

The vanished power of the usual reign ? 


This has an authentic tone which is not to be caught by the 
imitator, and throughout Mr. Eliot’s work, small in quantity, 
restricted in scope, we can hear the voice of a true poet using 
words in his own poetic way, and not in a merely literary. way, or 
in the way of an adroit virtuoso who knows how to impress the 
ignorant or to flatter the half-cultured. It is important to state 
clearly and definitely that Mr. Eliot is a true poet who, like all 
true poets, has something unique to say, and that in the effort 
towards expression he has stamped something of ‘himself upon 
his medium. When we read : 

At the second turning of the second stair 

I left them twisting, turning below ; 

There were no more faces and the stair was dark, 

Damp, jaggéd, like an old man’s mouth drivelling, beyond repair 

Or the toothed gullet of an agéd shark. 
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We'do not need to be told who wrote it. The mood it expresses 
is familiar to all Mr. Eliot’s readers ; some will extol it and some 
deplore it, but this, to me, who finds much beauty in Mr. Eliot’s 
work, is irrelevant: In the words of another living poet who has 
an authentic and individual utterance, Mr. James Stephens : 


For, as he meditated 

Ass cated it tvtd high ce elit iaték Joy’ 

Caring for grief he cared his grief away : 

And those sad songs, tho’ woe be all the theme, 
Do not make us to grieve who read them now 

—Because the poet makes grief beautiful. 


Within her narrow range Miss Edith Sitwell has a marked 
individuality that is not to be mistaken for any other. She has 
added half an octave, shall we say, of sensuous perception in her 
very especial liking for certain sounds, sights, taste, and touch : 

DO, do, 
Princess, do; 
The fairy Chatte Blanche rocks you slow. 
Like baskets of white fruit or pearls 
Are the fairy’s tumbling curls,— 
Or lattices of roses white 
Wherethrough the snows like doves take flight. 
Do, do, 
Princess, do, 
How furred and white is the fallen snow. 
I find some slight affinity of opposites in the work of Hopkins and 
Miss Sitwell. Both are extraordinarily visual, and what pre- 
dominates in their visual sense is almost tactile, a sense of touch 
expressing itself visually. Like Hopkins, but even more so, Miss 
Sitwell is almost exclusively concerned with this delight of sense : 
Frills touch her feet, like plants foam down ; 
Her wooden trellised hair is brown, 
‘The grass is furry as a bear 
With heat ; the donkey’s panniers flare 
With fruits whose clear complexions, waxen, 
Hide in leaves all hairy-flaxen 
And from the sky, white angels lean 
To stroke poor Dobbin’s palm-furred skin. 


These lines are taken from The Sleeping Beauty, which is, in many 
respects, her best poem and gives the quintessence of her talent. 
It is curious that her brother, Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, has a 
similar sense-bias, but in a diluted, more ethereal form. The 
words ‘ nets,’ ‘ winds,’ ‘ cages,’ and ‘ wires’ play as important a 
part in his verse, as the words ‘ fur,’ ‘ snow,’ ‘ cream,’ and ‘ hairy ’ 
do in Miss Sitwell’s. Thus his work has a certain ‘ airiness’ and 
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fluidity that is very pleasing when most successful, and this éf 

is often aided by a fluency and lightness of rhythm which is 

the opposite of Miss Sitwell’s frequent tightness of versificati 
The long poem Doctor Donne and Gargantua is apparently: 
attempt to go beyond. this pleasing sensuousness. | I say:") 
rently,’ because I cannot find in it more, than a succession of 
descriptive passages... Its intellectual import, even in the strict 
poetic sense, eludes me, but it contains many delightful passages 


Two lights, two different worlds, were fired again, 

For the moon, from other mountains that were colder, far, 
Climbed in her plenitude and lit those snows 

And pallor answered pallor from the ends of sky ; 

Little, loud winds from out of nowhere blew, fy 
As quickly hushed as if a hand had stopped them ; P 
The empty air was draughty : it was neither night nor day, 
And only the pillars of the temple kept their colour, . 
Standing out, pale, against the sky’s lit fires, . 

And gone no darker when moonlight was alone, 

For they showed like salt upon a-sapphire’s light, 

Too cold and solemn for the hand ‘to touch. 


This is only one of many fine passages in Doctor Donne 
Gargantua, and it is interesting to discover that Mr. Sitwell’ 
verse has the same qualities of light and colour as his prose. 
visual sense would seem, as with Hopkins, tobe the strongealy 
all these poets, excluding Mr. T. S. Eliot, who is primarily mov 
not through his senses, but through an emotional disappointmen 
akin to disillusion and despair, If one were to borrow an al 
phraseology, one might ‘say that. Hopkins. and, of course; th 
Sitwells were pagan writers without the religious sense, whe 
Mr. Eliot at least possesses the loss of it, This may seem a stra 
thing to say of Hopkins, a sincere Jesuit priest, but I am refe 

to a religious sense, not a religious belief or a devotional ideal, 

I find none of Blake’s or Shelley’s or Spinoza’s teligious sense i 
Hopkins. If I were asked to define what I mean by ‘ religiot 
sense ’ I could best do so by naming the artists who I think posse 
it. It is possessed in music by Beethoven, Mozart and Schubertj® 
but not by Wagner, Liszt or Saint-Saéns. It is possessed if 
painting by Rembrandt, but not by Rossetti or Burne-Jones. 
may find it harder to discover in literature than in the other a 
which have the advantage of being free from verbal ideas, b 
without it a writer loses. the most vitalising of all human forces. 


W. J. TURNER. 








